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With  Annotations  by  anothtr  handk 

LORD  BOSTON. 

From  very  natural caufes  it  often 
happens,  that  the  fofter  brother¬ 
hood  produces  as  firm  an  attachment 
as  that  of  real  confanguinity.  The 
feeds  of  aiFe«5llon  are  finely  Town  in 
the  human  heart  by  the  all- wife  fra¬ 
mer  of  it ;  and  its  difpofitions  to  bro¬ 
therly  kindnefs  evidently  prove  of 
what  we  arc  capable,  and  for  what  we 
were  intended.  They  know  nothing 
of  life’s  true  happinefs  who  have  not 
promoted  the  kindly  tendency  of  our 
nature  to  focial  good. 

If  we  exclude  abfolute  want,  and 
unrelievable  penury,  which  feem  to 
form  the  aggregate  ftate  of  human 
mifery,  the  grcateft  of  all  evils  are 
the  difl'entions  of  family  union,  and 
the  breaches  of  real  attachment. — 
Fraternal  love  is  a  wonderful  fweete- 
ner  of  the  bitter  cup  of  life,  and  the 
indulgence  of  its  affedlions  through 
all  the  circles  of  confanguinity  to 
conne(5lions  of  friendfhip,  and  fo  on 
to  the  whole  human  race,  not  only 
forms  the  happinefs  and  honour  of 
this  world,  but  enlightens  the  mind 
Vot.  LI. 


with  the  mod  fatisfadory  ideas  of  the 
purity  and  perfedion  which  belong 
to  another  and  better  ftate  *. 

I  experience  the  pleafures,  as  I 
bear  about  me  the  wounds,  of  this 
philanthropic  fpirit.  The  lot  of 
Kings  is  to  know  little  of  private 
friendfhip;  their  pre-eminence  throws 
them  at  a  diftance  from  that  equality 
which  is  the  foul  of  it.  Even  in  the 
hours  of  relaxation  from  public  cares, 
a  Monarch  dares  not  indulge  it. — 
Dant,'er  attends  this  natural  com¬ 
pliance  with  his  wifhes.  The  friend 
and  foe  are  not  always  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed  beneath  that  malk  of  flattery 
which  is  the  drefs  of  courts  f .  Every 

*  This  is  a  juft  and  admirable  fenti- 
ment ;  and  it  alFords  me  great  pleafurc, 
that  the  doubts,  which  fomc  have  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  the  writer’s  poflrflTioii 
of  fraternal  ferfibility,  have,  in  a  great 
meafure,  been  done  away  by  the  eager 
rcadinefa  which  he  has  lately  (hewn  to 
reconcile  himfelf  to  a  very  amiable  and 
perfeculed  part  of  his  family. 

f  Mr  pinchbeck  is  of  a  dilferent  opi¬ 
nion;  and  never  fails  to  hold  his  morn¬ 
ing  ltdures  in  the  Rooms  at  Tiinbridge- 
Wells  on  the  eafe  with  which  his  Maje- 
^y  lays  afiJe  the  dignity  of  a  great  Prince: 
nay,  he  will  go  fo  far  as  to  give  pradicai 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
S  s 
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thing  around  him  announces  to  a 
Prince  that  his  attentions  arc  not  to 
be  confined  to  particular, but  extended 
to  the  general  welfare ;  and  though 
he  is  not  denied  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
meftic  fatisfadion,  his  care  and  vigi¬ 
lance  is  to  pafs  on  to  public  happi- 
nefs,  and  the  father  of  the  family 
muft  yield  to  the  father  of  the  people. 
His  kingdom  is  his  family  ;  and  every 
private  wifh,  and  every  domeftic  at¬ 
tachment,  muft  be  facrificed  at  the 
command  of  that  great  and  primary 
intereft.  But  the  promotion  of  indi¬ 
vidual  virtue  may  be  faid  to  advance 
the  general  good  ;  and  thofe  arc  the 
happieft  moments  of  my  life,  when  I 
can  at  once  indulge  my  private  re¬ 
gard  and  promote  the  public  wel¬ 
fare. 

This  Lord  is  the  -  fon  of  a  man 
who  was  the  faithful  and  favoured 
fervant  of  a  moft  kind  and  honoured 
parent ;  and  I  was  taught  to  love 
him  in  my  infant  years.  His  merit 
railed  him  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage ;  and  not  only  an  habitual 
regard  for  his  offspring,  but  the 
worth  of  his  fucccflbr,  will  ever  jufti- 
fy  the  efteem  I  feel,  and  ihall  conti¬ 
nue  to  manifeft,  towards  him 

SIR  JOSEPH  YORKE. 

FAITHFUL,  diligent,  and 
able  fervant  is  among  the  firft. 

King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  fo 
forth,  draws  a  cork,  or  fnuifs  a  candle. 
This  man  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  repeat 
the  counfels  he  has  offered  to  the  throne 
13  hip  colloquial  parlies  with  fovercignty, 
and  fhvws,  to  confidential  friends,  a  me¬ 
morial  that  he  himfclf  dr^^w  up  and  pre- 
fented,  in  order  to  compofe  the  troubles 
in  America.  It  was  for  feme  fuch  fer* 
vice  as  this  that  the  Qceen  made  him  a 
prefent  of  her  cel^-bratcd  Zebra,  which 
added  to  the  fplendour  of  his  itinerant 
exhibition  of  wild  beafts. 

X  This  Lord's  father  was  Sir  William 
Irby,  chambcrla«n  to  the  late  Frincefs 
Dowager  of  Walef,  and  created,  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  a  peer  of  the 
Kcaim. 


as  it  Is  one  of  the  rareft  blclfings  of 
life.  All  ranks  of  men,  who  have  an 
inferior  in  whom  they  muft  confide, 
from  the  mechanic  at  his  anvil  to  the 
fovereign  on  his  thjone,  muft  be  fen- 
lible  of  this  truth  ;  and  a  great  part 
of  the  complaints  of  mankind  bear  an 
ample  teftimony  of  it. 

Without  entering  into  an  enquiry 
affliding  to  a  generous  mind,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  that  the  ferving 
clafs  of  people  are  an  ungrateful  race. 
Servitude,  however  alleviated,  or 
however  rewarded,  feems  to  be,  as  it 
were,  naturally  accompanied  with 
ingratitude ;  and  he  whofe  profef. 
fion,  pride,  or  rank,  makes  it  ncccf* 
fary  to  employ  the  greateft  number 
of  menial  inferiors,  will  have  a  more 
enlarged  experience  of  it. 

It  has  been  matter  of  frequent  fur- 
prife  to  me,  that,  in  the  many  enu¬ 
merations  of  life's  evils  and  calami¬ 
ties,  which  daily  proceed  from  the 
experience  of  mankind,  the  uneafinefs 
which  fo  univerfally  arifes  from  infi¬ 
delity,  idlenefs,  and  ingratitude  in 
the  ferving  clafs  of  people,  Is  fo  fel- 
dom,  or  at  leaft  fo  flightly  mention¬ 
ed  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  ordinary 
tranquillity  of  life  never  meets  with 
fuch  general  interruption  as  from  the 
cabals,  infults,  and  mifeondud  of  the 
different  ranks  of  domeftic  and  other 
fervants  *. 

‘‘  Bccaufe  I  will  have  no  enemy 
near  me,”  fays  an  eaftern  writer,  “  I 
will  therefore  keep  no  fervant.”  The 


*  The  late  Earl  Temple,  fpcaking  ia 
defence  of  a  bill,  iu  the  Houfe  of  Lordi, 
for  taking  away  from  peers,  &c.  the 
power  of  proteding  their  fervants  and 
others  againft  arrefts  for  debt,  gave  this 
remarkable  opinion:  “  I  cannot  fee,  my 
Lords,  any  material  inconvenience  that 
can  arife  to  any  noble  Lord  in  this  Houfe, 
from  giving  up  a  right  to  (hield  domeftic 
fervants,  &c.  againft  the  ordinary  procefs 
of  law.  The  juftice  of  the  raeafurc  pro- 
pofed  is  evident  to  every  one  ;  and  what 
have  this  rank  of  people  done  to  deferve 
the  privilege  of  being  in  any  degree  pro- 
teded  from  the  juft  demands  of  a  credi¬ 
tor.  This  bill  may  ferve  to  check  the  is- 
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phllofophcr  may  form  this  refolution 
and  praAife  it ;  but  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  his  retired  and  foli- 
tary  charadcr.  The  idea,  neverthe- 
lefs,  is  founded  in  juilice.  Servants 
are  too  often  the  fpies,  too  frequently 
the  robbers,  and  but  very  feldom  in¬ 
deed  the  friends  of  their  mailers. 

From  fifteen  years  even  unto  fourfeore 

Here  have  I  liv’d - 

Is  the  language  of  Shakefpearc's  old 
and  faithful  fervant ;  but  how  few 
arc  the  examples  of  that  diligence 
and  fidelity  which  have  merited  fuch 
an  honourable  length  of  confidence  ! 
Honefty  is  not  the  only  quality  ne- 
cefiary  in  perfons  of  this  character ; 
fome  degree  of  ability  is  alfo  requi- 
fitc  ;  but  as  mankind,  in  defpair,  feem 
to  have  given  up  the  expe(5lation  of 
finding  them  united,  it  has  at  length 
bec(»me  a  general  quellion  in  the 
world,  whether  it  is  better  to  be  fer- 
ved  by  a  knave  or  a  fool ;  by  perfons 
whofe  adlions  mull  be  followed  with 
a  fufpi cions  vigilance,  or  by  thofc 
whofe  integrity  may  be  unfufpedled, 
but  mull  be  hourly  informed  of  their 
duty. 

If  thefe  are  evils  in  private  life, 
and  very  great  ones  they  certainly 
are,  how  mull  their  force  and  incon¬ 
venience  be  increafed  in  the  public 
family  of  the  Hate,  where  fo  large  a 
number  of  perfons  mull  be  employed 
under  fuch  a  variety  of  views  and  in- 
terells  ;  where  the  moll  important 
confidence  mull  be  placed,  and  where 
there  are  fuch  frequent  and  almoll 
irrefillible  temptations  to  betray  it. 
Some  of  thefe,  as  governors,  ambalfa- 
dors,  and  viceroys,  who  are  removed 
from  tlie  check  of  immediate  obfer- 


folencc  that  prevails  among  them.  I  am 
furc,  my  Lords,  that  much  of  the  anxiety 
of  my  life  has  been  occafioned  by  them  ; 
snd,  I  believe,  there  are  many  noble 
Lords  in  this  Houfe  who  will  agree  with 
me  in  the  declaration,  that  we  Ihould  be 
much  happier  than  we  arc  if  we  could 
bring  ouiiclvci  to  clean  our  ©wn  IhocB.” 
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vation,  mull,  from  the  dillance  of  I 
their  llations,  be  furnilhed  with  very 
enlarged  powers,  in  order  to  execute 
their  trulls  with  difpatch  and  with 
efFe(5l. 

Among  this  rank  of  fervants  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  crown,  there  is  no  t 
one  who  more  highly  deferves  the 
applaufe  of  his  country  and  his  fove- 
reign,  than  the  (late)  ambalTador  at 
the  Hague.  He  is,  at  once,  able,  di¬ 
ligent,  and  faithful  ;  and  not  only 
renders  himfelf  amiable  by  his  plea- 
fing  manners,  but,  by  his  wife  and 
prudent  condudl,  gives  confequence 
to,  and  refle<5ls  a  lullrc  upon  the 
crown  he  reprefents. 

This  miniller’s  character  is  a  fiib- 
je<5l  whereon  I  reflect  with  much  fa- 
tisfa<5lion. 

SKETCHES  of  the  CHARACTERS 

and  Political  Principles  of  the  prefent 

Memb  ERS  of  the  Hovse  of  Com¬ 
mons.  [P.  26©.] 

i 

L  I  N  C  O  L  N— dT/V/. 

Sir  Thomas  Clarges, 

Had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
this  reprefentation  by  means  of 
all  others  the  moll  grateful  and  ho¬ 
nourable  by  which  a  gentleman  can 
acquire  a  feat  in  the  Britilh  legilla- 
ture,  the  voluntary  unfolicited  fulFra- 
ges  of  the  majority  of  the  ele<5lors. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  have  di- 
lllnguilhed  themfelves  for  a  generous 
iiidcpendence  in  the  choice  of  thei# 
members,  by  exempting  themfelves 
from  the  influence  of  thofe  old  obli¬ 
gations  that  had  nothing  but  preferip- 
tion  to  recommend  them,  and  making 
free  offers  of  the  honour  of  their  re¬ 
prefentation  to  various  gentlemen 
who  had  not  obtruded  themfelves 
upon  their  choice.  Belides  this  in- 
llance  of  their  generofity  to  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Clarges,  they  made  another  vo¬ 
luntary  offer  to  Mr  Banks,  the  cele¬ 
brated  botanill  and  circumnavigator  ; 
but  the  bufiaefs  of  fcience  predomina;^ 
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ted  in  his  eftimation  above  every  other 
confideration,  and,  like  a  true  philo- 
fopher,  he  preferred  the  private  gra¬ 
tification  of  his  literary  propenfi- 
ties  to  all  the  fuggeftions  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  to  all  the  confequence  with 
which  hich  an  honour  is  infeparably 
accompanied.  Sir  Thomas  Clarges 
is  a  man  of  good  fortune,  good  mo¬ 
rals,  and  good  fenfe.  He  is  of  an  old 
family  in  the  county,  and  is  a  captain 
in  the  northern  battalion  of  the  Lin- 
colnfliire  militia.  He  fucceeded  Lord 
Lumley  as  meniber  for  this  city,  who 
was  thrown  out  by  fome  accidental 
carelelTnefs  in  the  formation  of  an 
ele<51ioneering  compromife  between 
hirn  and  Lord  Monfon. 

Robert  Vyner,  Efq; 

THIS  gentleman  is  diiUnguifhed 
in  his  public  charader  for  the  molt 
extraordinary  paroxyfin  of  political 
virtpe  that,  perhaps,  ever  aduated 
any  individual,  fince  the  firft  Hone 
was  laid  for  St  Stephen's  chapel,  the 
fcene  wherein  this  infiance  of  lunatic 
liberality  was  difplayed.  He  told  the 
minifier,  “  that  fuch  was  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  neceflity  for  a  vigorous  at¬ 
tention  to  the  American  v/ar,  that  he 
*would  readily  fubmit  to  a  tax  of  fourteen 
Jloillings  in  the  pound  for  the  profecution 
tfitf  Whether  vani  ty,  and  the  pride 
of  wealth,  or  the  actual  prevalence  of 
a  temporary  infanity,  was  the  true 
fource  of  this  extravagant  declaration, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  deterniine;  but 
fure  we  are,  that  a  juft  principle  pf 
patriotifm  had  not  the  fmalleft  lhare 
in  the  prpdudion  of  it.  Pathos  is  Mr 
Vyner’s  difiinguilhing  charaderifiic 
as  a  parliamentary  fpeakef.  No  man 
has  a  truer  confcioufnefs  of  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  Horace’s  precept.  Si  vis 
fni  fl^re-t  See,  than  he  has,.  If  he  fails 
in  producing  the  tender  efFed  of  fym- 
pathetic  emotion,  or  if  he  has  the 
misfortune  fometimes  to  excite  a  feel¬ 
ing  exadly  the  reyerfe  of  that  with 
which  he  is  aduated  himfelf,  what 
fault  is  that  of  his  ?  He  does  his  beft. 


foftnefs  of  his  interior  contexture  ia 
the  Houfe,  and  is  not  at  all  popular 
even  in  the  place  he  reprefents. 

GRANTHAM. 

I/on.  George  Sutton 

IS  the  eldeft  fon  of  Lord  George 
Sutton,  and  coufin  of  the  prefenc 
Duke  of  Rutland.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  fyfiem  of  things  below,  that  great 
talents  Ibould  be  the  indiferiminate 
pofiefilon  of  every  man.  Afperity  ia 
the  defeription  of  intciled  is  of  coiirfc 
alw'ays  unjuft.  Mr  Sutton  certainly 
does  not  rival  a  Chalhavi  in  his  men¬ 
tal  endowments,  but  he  is  an  officer 
in  the  army,  and  though  that  cir- 
cumftance  may  perhaps  have  no  effed 
in  compenfating  lor  any  intellediial 
deficiency,  it  may  certainly  have  fome 
in  contributing  to  conceal  it. — Qua¬ 
lities,  like  objeds,  arc  rendered  mod 
confpituous  from  contrail.  He  is  a 
new  Member,  and  will  doubt lels  vote 
with  Oppofition  in  Parliament,  all  his 
connedions  being  the  fall  and  deci¬ 
ded  friends  of  the  Minority.  He  is 
a  Captain  in  the  Huntingdonihire 
militia. 

F.  C.  CusT,  Efq; 

A  Counfellor  by  profeflion,  and  a 
very  fcnfible  man.  He  is  fon  to  the 
celebrated  Speaker  of  his  name,  and 
poffiefies  the  hereditary  principle  of 
implicit  attachment  to  the  reigning 
Adminiftration. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

C.  A.  Pelham, 

IS  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  in 
this  county,  and  poirdfes  great  elec¬ 
tion  influence  in  the  various  boroughs 
that  belong  to  it.  His  original  na¬ 
tive  name  w^as  Anderfon  ;  his  prefent 
appellation  was  adopted  in  confe^ 
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(juence  of  the  uijundtion  of  a  rich  re¬ 
lation,  who  left  hitn  a  confide r able 
elUte  as  the  compenfation  for  the 
change.  He  is  moderate  in  his  po- 
liiical  principles,  but  generally  vote> 
on  the  fide  of  Adminillration.  tie 
is  not,  as  his  name  would  leem  to 
imply,  a  relation  in  any  degree  to  thr 
family  of  Newcaftle,  but  is  diftin- 
guilhed,  however,  for  properties  that 
confer  much  truer  nobility,  a  worthy 
heart  and  inviolable  integrity. 

Sir  John  Thorold,  Bar^, 

IS  the  reprefentative  of  an  old  and 
opulent  family  in  this  country  ;  is, 
like  his  colleague,  an  independendent 
man,  but  diltinguilhed  alfo  for  the 
fame  tendency  ttnvards  the  Minille 
rial  fide  of  the  quellion.  He  is  a  fen- 
fible  man,  and  fometimes  fpeaks  in 
the  Houle  ;  but  he  wants  that  bril¬ 
liancy  of  elocution  which  gives  effect 
and  grace  to  reafoning,  and  is  not 
therefore  at  ail  eminent  in  the  prefent 
lift  of  parliamentary  orators. 


to  a  fyftem,  and  fo  blindly  partial  to 
it,  that  every  tale  or  circumftance, 
however  frivolous  or  improbable,  if 
in  the  leaft  tending  to  their  favou¬ 
rite  purpofe,  is  readily  adopted.  At 
ocher  times,  the  greateft  probabilities 
and  well  authenticated  accounts  are 
ijueftioned ;  nay,  even  ftubborn  fadls, 
and  unerring  truth  itfelf,  are  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  liicrificed,  if  they  Ihould 
unforiunaiely  run  counter  to  theefta,- 
blilhment  of  a  darling  hypothefis, 
which  not  unfrequently  the  author 
himfelf  has  the  mortification  to  fee 
overturned,  and  thereby  fuffer  the 
fate  he  has  fojuftly  merited,  by  having 
his  fame  diininilhed,  and  perhaps 
even  his  knowledge  or  veracity  called 
in  queftion,  and  all  his  blooming  lau¬ 
rels  torn  from  his  brow,  or  fail  into 
decay,  blafted  under  the  lhade  and 
Influence  of  others  of  a  better  growth, 
planted  on  a  truer  foil,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  enriched  with  half  the  cul¬ 
ture  or  natural  fertility  of  the  other, 
but  having  folely  this  advantage,  of 
!  not  being  lo  favourable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  luxurious  growth  of  noxious 
weeds.  Whereas,  by  a  contrary  con¬ 
duct,  viz.  by  adhering  to  no  fyftem 
but  fuch  as  is  drawm  by  certain  data, 
and  eftablilhed  on  fixed  principles,  the 
refult  of  proper  and  repeated  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  in  hillory,  relating  only 
fnch  accounts  as  are  iiipported  %  the 
authority  of  travellers  or  hiftoriansof 
unquellionable  credit  and  veracity, 
they  might  have  gained  honours  they 
could  never  have  been  bereaved  of, 
and  might  have  the  fatisfaction  of 
being  afl'ured  their  charadlers  could 
not  fail  of  being  admirecj  and  re- 
fpected,  in  place  of  be^ing  ridiculed  in 
all,  fucccedlng  ages, 

I  am  led  to  thefe  reflections  at  pre¬ 
fent,  by  reading  in  your  Magazine  an 
extract  from  Carver’s  Univerfal  Tra¬ 
veller^,  which  brings  alfo  to  my  mind 
feme  paflages  in  BufFou’s  Natural 
Hillory.  -With  what  juflice  the  re¬ 
flections  are  made,  T  lhall  fiibmit  to 


EMARKS  Jouis  rajjages  in  L 
Univerfal  Traveller,  and  in 
Buffon’j  Natural  Hillory. 


WHAT  a  lofs  it  is,  and  how 
much  to  be  regreted  by  the 
world  in  general,  more  particularly 
the  learned  world,  (being  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  promulgation  of 
iifetiil  knowledge,)  that  the  greatell 
and  moll  enlightened  geniufes,  who 
otherwife  feeni  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  guides  and  inftnictors  of 
others,  Ihould  fo  frequently  fuffer 
themrelves  to  be  fo  far  impofed  on, 
as  often  to  be  led  beyond  the  bounds 
of  all  probability  and  truth,  by  giving 
too  much  fcopc  to  the  chimerical  fan¬ 
cies  of  an  extravagant  imagination, 
or  too  much  credit  to  the  vague  re¬ 
ports  of  flight  obfervers,  or  the  fabu¬ 
lous  tales  of  romancing  travellers. 
At  one  time  we  find  them  fo  w^edded. 


Fage  as'h  cf  the  prcieni  Voiuaic, 
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the  determination  of  others,  as  alfo 
the  following  animadverfions  on  the 
lhb]e<fls  and  authors  in  queftion ;  after 
firft  alTuring  the  public  in  general, 
and  thefe  gentlemen  in  particular, 
that  in  fo  doing  I  am  inftigated  by 
the  love  of  truth  only,  and  a  laudable 
leal  for  the  fupport  and  propagation 
Cif  ufeful  knowledge,  and  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  error ;  but  by  no  means  from 
any  private  motive  of  malevolence  to- 
vrards  the  parties  concerned,  or  any 
defire  of  fetting  myfelf  in  confpicuous 
oppofttion  to  fuch  refpedable  names  ; 
a  fphere  fo  far  above  my  merit  or  ex¬ 
pectations,  that  I  have  not  the  vanity 
to  hope,  or,  I  truft,  the  folly  to  wilh  I 
fhould  ever  pretend  to  rival  them  in 
any  article  but  thofe  of  truth  and 
candour,  which  even  the  moft  grovel- 
ling  genius  may,  without  arrogance, 
claim  a  lhare  of,  equal  to  that  pofTef- 
fed  by  the  moft  refined  and  dazzling ; 
I  mean  with  refpeeft  to  fuch  matters 
as  fall  within  the  fphere  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  comprehenfion. 

Such  a  work  as  Mr  Carver’s,  pro¬ 
perly  and  faithfully  executed,  is  much 
wanted,  and  would  be  of  the  higheft 
utility,  affording  rational  amufemeni. 
and  ufeful  information  to  c'.  ery  at¬ 
tentive  perufer.  For  though  we  have 
already  many  fimilar  publications, 
we  have  none  on  fo  enlarged  a  fcale, 
and  thefe  crammed  with  improbable, 
inconfiftent,  falfe,  and  abfurd  ac¬ 
counts  of  men  and  things,  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  credulity,  impregnated  by 
lying  or  romancing  travellers,  who 
feem  to  look  upon  the  liberty  com- 
monly  granted  them  in  the  fame  light 
as  poets  confider  their  poetical  licence, 
and,  under  the  fandlion  of  that  privi- 
lege,  give  free  fcope  to  their  imagina¬ 
tions,  tongues,  and  pqns ;  whence 
proceeds  abundance  of  marvellous  ac¬ 
counts  of  feas,  countries,  and  animals 
that  never  were  in  being,  and  cuftoms 
that  never  were  in  ufe. 

That  this  work  of  Mr  Carver’s 
ftems,  in  fome  inftances,  liable  to  the 
fame  objections,  will  appear  from  the 


following  remarks  t — In  his  account  i 
of  the  Chinefe,  he  obfe^ves,  that  it  | 
is  remarkable, that  in  their  drefs,  efpe^  | 
cially  the  men,  the  ear  is  always  left  { 
bare.”  Is  th^s  fo  particular  or  re.  I 
markable  a  cuftom  ?  Do  not  almoft  I 
all  the  world  the  fame,  excepting  the  I 
inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zone,  ar.d  I 
Turks,  or  fuch  as  wear  turbans  ?  But  j 
with  refpeeft  to  the  Chinefe,  it  would  f 
be  very  remarkable,  and  very  incon-  | 
venient,  confidering  fome  of  their  I 
other  cuftoms,  if  they  did  otherwife. 
Seeing  the  men  have  all  their  heads 
lhaven,  excepting  a  little  on  the  ver- 
tex  or  crown,  and  wear  only  Icofc  | 
chip  or  Bamboo  hats,  or  carry  nm. 
brcllas  to  ftiadc  them  from  the  fun ; 
and  the  women  have  their  hair  neat* 
ly  braided  up  on  the  top  of  their 
heads ;  it  w’ould  be  no  eai'y  maiLer, 
nor  any  convenient  or  ornamental 
piece  of  drefs,  to  have  a  cove  ujg  for 
the  ear. 

He  further  oblerves,  •  LiK»t  a* 
mongft  that  people,  the  ''u*  is  uni- 
verfally  long,  broad,  aid  ^  ngling, 
of  a  fuhftance  rather  ■  han  car¬ 
tilaginous.”  From  .  deferip- 

tion,  would  not  on^  h-.  -^pt  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  ear  of  a  C!rr  e,  except  iti 
being  a  little  m^  re  licl.  fomewhat 
refembled  the  a-  '-y'  a  flow’-hound? 
But  he  muft  foi  give  me  wdicn  I  aflhrc 
him,  that  this  acccunr  is  void  of  truth, 
and  he  muft  have  had  it  from  fome 
inaccurate  ohferver,  not  the  Icaft 
fkilled  in  anatomy,  or,  which  is  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  fuppofed,  from  one  w’ho 
paid  very  little  regard  to  truth. 
Their  ears  indeed  appear  to  be,  and 
perhaps  really  are,  a  little  broader 
than  ours,  which  I  afcrlbe  to  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  never  having  been 
confined  by  the  prefTurc  of  bandages 
in  infancy,  which  leaves  them  at  li¬ 
berty  to  grow  perhaps  a  little  larger, 
and  to  take  their  natural  pofition, 
projecting  a  little  farther,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  catching  founds  the  readier 
and  more  diftinctly ;  but  that  their 
ears  are  pendulous  and  iiefhy,  is,  I 
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affirm,  a  great  mlftake.  Mr  Carver 
obfervcs,  that  to  the  cuftom  of  the  car 
being  always  expofed,  is  probably 
owing  a  kind  of  deafnefs  fo  common 
in  that  country,  that  a  Chinefe  who 
has  attained  his  fortieth  year  is  fel- 
dom  free  from  it.  That  this  Ihould 
be  fo  common  a  complaint  in  that 
country,  is  not  a  little  furprifing  to 
ine,  who,  during  a  refidcnce  of  five 
months  between  Wampoe  and  Can* 
ton,  where  I  had  occafion  to  fee  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  ages,  yet  remember  to  have 
feen  but  one  perfon  afHided  with  that 
difeafe.  But  if  this  difeafe  is  really 
fo  prevalent  in  China,  it  might,  I 
apprehend,  be  more  naturally  dedu¬ 
ced  from  an  idle,  ;»iid,  I  dare  fay,  in 
feme  inftances,  hiiri»ul,  though  well- 
meant  cuftom,  proceeding  from  a 
principle  of  e’earjinefs,  of  having 
their  ears  frcquciUlA  cleaned  by  means 
of  little  colion  brjdhrs,  which,  by  de¬ 
priving  the  in'.eri.al  car  of  the  moif- 
lure  natni  aily  Lecrcted  there  for  ufe- 
ful  purpoics,  ra-iy  prove  detrimental ; 
not  to  mention  tiie  untoward  acci¬ 
dents  which  may  often  happen  from 
a  rafli  or  indifereet  ufe  of  fuch  inftru- 
ments  by  unfiiilful  hands. 

Mr  Carver  contradi(5ts  tlie  tradition 
of  facred  fire  being  preserved  among 
the  Perfians,  in  which,  very  probably, 
he  is  in  the  right ;  but  I  am  apt  to 
believe  the  Chinefe  have  fuch  an  in- 
ftltution,  as  in  every  houfe  or  vefiei 
where  a  family  refides,  there  is  an 
apartment  for  their  houfehold  gods, 
before  whom  ftand  always  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  wine,  oil,  &c.  and  a  pot  of 
fand  for  the  purpofe  of  holding  three 
little  matches,  each  about  the  fize  of  a 
rulb,  which  are  kept  perpetually  burn¬ 
ing,  which  is  eafily  effected,  being  of 
fuch  a  compofitioii  as  confumes  llowly 
away  without  flaming  :  and  there  be¬ 
ing  three  of  them  generally  of  diffe¬ 
rent  lengths,  it  can  fcarcely  happen 
they  will  ever  all  go  out  at  a  time, 
which  they  are  like  wife  very  careful 
to  prevent,  being  perfuaded,  as  I  was 
told,  fuch  an  accident  would  be  a 


very  unlucky  omen.  Whence  this 
cuftom  had  its  origin,  or  why  it  is 
continued,  whether  for  religious  pur- 
pofes,  or  for  the  convenicncy  of  light¬ 
ing  their  tobacco  pipes,  1  pretend  not 
to  determine. 

After  deteding  thefe  few  errors 
and  mifreprefentations  in  this  extrad 
from  Mr  Carver^s  Traveller,  I  leave 
you  and  the  world  to  judge  what  cre¬ 
dit  w^e  ought  to  give  his  marvellous 
accounts  of  the  eaftern  Bramiu  inocu- 
lators  having  arrived  at  that  degree 
of  perfedion  in  their  art,  as  to  be 
able  to  agree  with  the  parents  of  their 
patients  as  to  the  number  of  puftulest 
which  if  Mr  Carver  himfelf  can  be¬ 
lieve,  he  is  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  q£ 
too  great  faith  to  be  a  faithful  hifto- 
rian.  I  have  not  feen  more  of  this 
grand  work  than  the  little  excerpts 
you  have  given  us,  which  you  will 
eafily  conceive  has  prejudiced  me  not 
a  little  againft  it ;  but  from  the  char 
rader  given  of  it  by  the  Reviewers,  it 
feems  to  be  a  work  of  merit  in  other 
refpeds  ;  wherefore,  I  would  wifti  the 
author  would,  both  for  his  own  fake 
and  ihe  public,  condefeend  to  revile 
if,  and  prefent  us  with  the  effence  of 
h  of  all  fuch  abfurdiiies  and 

'  U^iulics,  which  render  it  in  its 
Vi  cfoiiC  ionn  lefs  deferving  of  public 
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us  now,  with  due  deference,, 
turn  our  eyes  toward  the  illuftrious 
M.  le  Count  de  BufFon's  Natural 
Hiftory,  a  work  in  many  relpeds  of 
fuch  fuperlative  merit,  that  were  it  to 
undergo  fuch  a  procefs  as  that  pre- 
feribed  for  the  Univerfal  Traveller^ 
and  cleared  of  fome  improbable  theo¬ 
ries,  marvellous  and  incredible  palTa- 
ges,  could  not  fail  of  doing  immortal 
honour  to  the  credit  and  memory  of 
the  ingenious  author. 

In  fupport  of  a  favourite  theory 
with  refped  to  tlie  caufe  and  origin 
ol  the  d-iFerent  fpecies  of  dogs,  what 
abfurdiues  he  advances  in  his  hiftory 
of  that  animal,  deducing  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  from  the  ihepherd’s  dog  I  — - 
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afcrlbing  thefe  and  all  the  different 
appearances,  inffinfts,  and  qualities 
oblervable  in  the  canine  race,  merely 
to  the  effe(5l  and  influence  of  climate  ! 
a  doctrine  which,  though  it  cannot 
be  demonftratively  refuted  without  a 
troublcfome,  expenfive,  and  almoft 
impracticable  courfe  of  experiments 
in  breeding  and  tranfporting  of  dogs, 
yet  is  fo  evidently  abfurd,  as  renders 
it  fufficiently  refutable  to  every  un¬ 
prejudiced  pcrfon,  which  has  already 
beeu  fo  fuccefsfully  done  by  Lord 
Kaims  in  his  Sketches,  as  fuperfedes 
and  renders  unneceffary  all  further 
comment  on  that  head. — But  M. 
Buffon  has  laid  himfelf  open  to  cen- 
fure  in  other  inftances,  where  the 
fallacy  of  his  doCtrine  is  more  eafily 
detected. 

In  his  hiflory  of  the  Martin,  he  al¬ 
lows  none  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world  but  in  America,  excepting 
a  few  in  France, — as  what  good  thing 
is  there  that  a  French  writer  will  not 
allow  France  to  have  a  little  of, — but 
afferts  there  arc  no  martins  in  Eng¬ 
land,  becaufe  in  England  there  are  no 
woods.  From  what  intelligence  he 
drew  this  inference,  or  whence  he  had 
the  intelligence  itfelf,  is  not  eafy  to 
divine,  conlidering  the  time  he  wrote: 
had  he  faid  fo  now,  I  Ihould  have 
been  lefs  furprifed.  I  am  forry  to 
obferve,  that  for  fome  time  paft,  we 
have  had  the  mortification  to  find  the 
Lnglilh  oak  has  not  made  that  figure 
on  the  Gallic  coafl:  which  it  was  v/Ont 
to  do  in  the  days  of  yore,  when  France 
found  it  a  match,  not  only  for  all  of 
her  own  growth,  hut  for  as  much 
more  as  Ihe  could  afford  to  purchafe 
of  her  neighbours  ;  and  if  the  good 
Count  lives  as  long  as  I  wifh  he  may, 
I  hope  he  and  his  vain  nation  may 
yet  find  England  can  ftill  fiirnifli  a 
fwitch  to  chafiife  any  enemy  that  dare 
infult  her  without  provocation. 

In  his  hiftory  of  the  Sheep  is  the 
following  remarkable  paffage;  “  When 
the  fheep  is  near  her  time,  (he  muft 
be  taken  from  the  relf  of  the  flock 


and  watched,  in  order  to  be  near  to 
help  at  her  delivery  J  the  lamb  fre¬ 
quently  prefents  itfelf  crofsways,  or 
by  the  feet,  and  in  this  cafe  the  mo¬ 
ther  runs  the  riik  of  her  life  if  fhe  is 
not  aflifted.  As  foon  as  (he  is  deliver¬ 
ed,  the  young  Iamb  is  lifted  on  its 
feet,  at  the  fame  time  milking  out  the 
milk  contained  in  the  mother’s  teats; 
this  firit  milk  being  bad,  would  do 
much  hurt  to  the  lamb,  fo  that  it  is 
neceffary  to  (lay  till  the  teats  are  fil- 
led  again,  before  it  is  fuffered  to 
fuck  ;  they  are  kept  warm,  and  are 
fliut  up  during  two  or  three  days  with 
the  mother,  in  order  that  they  may 
know  her.  For  a  tew  days,  in  order 
to  re-eftablilh  the  ftrength  of  the 
fheep,  fhe  is  fed  with  hay  and  barley 
whetted,  or  bran  mixed  with  a  little 
fait ;  the  water  fhe  drinks  fhould  be 
lukewarm,  w^ith  fome  wheat,  flour, 
beans,  or  millet  put  into  it ;  in  four 
or  five  days  (he  may  again  be  ufed, 
by  degrees,  to  her  common  manner 
of  living,  and  may  be  put  amongft 
the  others,  only  obferving  not  to  take 
her  too  far,  left  it  (hould  overheat  her 
milk  ;  fome  time  after,  when  the  lamb 
which  fucks  begins  to  have  ftrength, 
and  to  fkip  about,  it  may  be  fuffered 
to  follow  its  mother  in  the  fields.” 

Such  prepofterousftpff!  How  would 
a  Ihepherd,  and  with  good  reafon, 
laugh  at  fuch  nonfenfe  !  For,  in  fad, 
no  one  fingle  article  of  all  thefe  direc¬ 
tions  is  neceffary,  or  ever  attempted 
CO  be  put  in  pra(5tice  in  any  Iheej) 
country,  where,  to  follow  them  all, 
w^ould,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
be  utterly  impoffible.  How  could  a 
Ihepherd,  having  one  or  tw^o  thouland 
(beep  in  charge,  which  wUI  be  all  de¬ 
livered  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks, 
perhaps  one  half  or  more  of  them  in 
the  night-time,  attend  to  the  delivery 
of  each,  for  which,  though  there  may 
be  fomeiimes  occafion,  it  is  well 
known  to  every  perfon  converfant  in 
thefe  matters,  it  will  not  fo  fall  out 
once  in  a  thoufand  times  ?  To  be  able 
to  comply  with  his  directions,  a  fheep 
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grazier  v/ould  require  to  have  his 
whole  family  and  neighbours  inlh'uc- 
ted  in  the  obllttric  art ;  as  all  the 
mid  wives  in  Britain,  and  accoucheurs 
ia  France,  during  the  month  of  April 
ut  leait,  would  not  be  able  to  give  half 
the  necclfary  attendance  to  tne  iheep 
of  Great  Britain  alone,  and  would  re¬ 
quire  thrice  the  number  ot  fick-nurfes, 
befides  incurring  a  vaft  expence  for 
the  articles  of  ilour,  barley,  beans, 
bran,  millet,  gruel,  &c.  not  one  of 
which  are  ever  necclfary  ;  if  the  ewe 
is  put  in  a  j)Iace  w'here  ihe  can  have 
dry  ground  to  lie  on,  a  fufficiency  of 
grafs,  and  proper  Ihelter,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  further  w*antcd. — Honed  Na¬ 
ture  will  do  the  relt.  The  ewe  will 
be  fafely  delivered,  the  lamb  foon  get 
to  his  feet,  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour 
find  the  teat,  and  may,  aad  ought  to 
be  allow'ed  to  take  as  much  milk  as  he 
chnfes.  The  hrll  milk,  in  place  of 
being  prejudicial,  being  found  from 
experience  to  be  the  moll  proper  thing 
any  young  animal  can  get ;  as  anfwcr- 
ing  the  double  purpofes  of  food  and 
phylic,  cleaning  the  bowels  of  the 
miconium  or  fint  excrement,  which, 
it  not  purged  off,  might  prove  hurt¬ 
ful.  How  M.  BufFon  could  be  led  to 
form  fuch  notions  refpeding  this  mat¬ 
ter,  or  take  fuch  pains  to  frame  fuch 
idle  dire(5lions,  is  not  eafy  to  Imagine; 
and  we  may,  by  a  parity  of  realbn- 
ing,  aferibe  them  to  caufes  fimilar  to 
Uiofe  which  he  gives  for  there  being  no 
4nartins  in  England.  We  are  to  ex- 
cufe  thefe  miftaken  notions  in  a 
Frenchman,  from  there  being  no  fheep 
in  France,  except  perhaps  a  few  kept 
in  the  environs  of  Paris  by  fonie 
whimlical  naturulids  for  curiofity,  of 
whom  he  might  have  had  fuch  an 
account,  and  did  not  trouble  himfelf 
to  enquire  of  thofe  who  knew  better. 

Had  he  condefeended  to  dived  him- 
felf  of  as  much  French  dignity  as  al¬ 
low  him  to  requed  an  account  of  the 
matter  from  fome  inhabitant  of 
lefs^  but  furely  not  Jheeplefs  England, 
he  might  have  come  nearer  the  truth ; 
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and  had  he  applied  dill  a  little  further 
north,  he  wmuld,  to  his  allonidiment, 
have  found,  that  in  Scotland  the  Iheep 
is  one  cf  the  hardied  animals  they  are 
acquainted  with. 

Though  thefe  indances  may  afford 
proof  fufficlent  to  convidl  the  authors 
in  quedion  of  grofs  mi  flakes  and  mif- 
reprefentations,  it  may  podibly  be  al- 
ledged,  that  the  fubjeds  alluded  to 
are  trifling  and  unimportant,  which  is 
readily  granted  ;  but  if,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  an  author  is  guilty  of 
falfehood  and  mifreprefentatiou  in 
fome  matters,  however  frivolous,  what 
fecurity  have  I  chat  he  will  not  take 
the  fame  liberty'  in  matters  of  more 
importance  ?  Falfehood  in  every  in- 
dance  is  produ(5live  of  the  word  con- 
fequences  ;  and  if  hurtful  in  private 
life,  how  much  more  fo  in  works  fuch. 
as  Buffon’s  and  Carver's,  tending  to 
rnillcad  the  whole  world,  imprelung 
the  feveral  countries  with  erroneous 
notions  of  each  other,  wdiich,  if  de- 
tedled,  is  dellrudllve  of  all  future  cre¬ 
dit  betw'een  the  author  and  his  reader, 
and  fo  prevents  all  improvement  from 
a  perufal  of  his  works.  Thus,  when 
one  author  informs  me  the  Chinefe 
have  long  dangling  ears,  and  general¬ 
ly  afflidted  with  deafnefs  ;  that  a  per- 
fon  about  to  inoculate  one  for  the 
fmall  pox  can  afeertain  exa(5lly  the 
number  of  pudules  his  patient  fhall 
have, — how  am  I  to  credit  him  in  any 
thing  further  than  I  otherw’ife  know 
he  is  in  the  right  \  And  when  ano¬ 
ther  would  make  me  believe  that  in¬ 
fluence  of  climate  can  change  a  bull¬ 
dog  into  a  greyhound  ;  that  there  are 
no  wmods  in  England  ;  and  that  a 
Iheep  during  labour,  and  for  fome 
days  after,  requires  as  much  care  and 
nurfing  as  women  ufually  get,  and 
much  more  perhaps  than  they  gene¬ 
rally  require, — in  what  light  can  I 
view  the  many  other  marvellous  rela¬ 
tions  interfperfed  through  his  work  ? 
fuch  as  his  account  of  men  with  tails, 
of  w’omen  wflth  beards,  ;ind  men  hav¬ 
ing  none  ;  of  people  with  ears  hang- 
T  t 
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ing  dovv^n  to  their  fnoulders,  and 
Others  having  a  cuilom  of  ornament¬ 
ing  themkives  with  a  large  peg,  an 
inch  in  breadth  and  four  inches  in 
length,  thrult  acrofs  the  noRrils,  fo 
that  both  ends  may  touch  the  cheek¬ 
bones  ;  that  in  ibme  countries  vir¬ 
ginity  is  held  in  fuch  ellimation, 
as  to  reconcile  them  to  the  deteftablc 
citftom  of  infibulation  of  girls  to  pre- 
ferve  it ;  which  pra<5tice,  together  with 
the  means  for  removing  the  co- 
alefcence,  the  confequence  of  fuch  an 
operation,  which  becomes  neceifary  at 
a  certain  period,  is  furely  the  groirell 
violation  of  chalfity  ;  that  with  others 
this  virtue  is  held  in  fuch  contempt, 
that  even  mothers  prohitutc  their 
daughters  to  ftrangers,  priefts,  or 
idols  of  iron,  to  render  them  objeds 
defervlng  the  notice  of  the  other  fex, 
and  procure  them  hulbands :  In 
which  countries,  he  fays,  a  hufband 
would  think  himfelf  dilhonoured  by 
marrying  a  virgin  ;  the  removal  of 
which  biemiih  in  her  perfon,  he  con- 
fiders  as  fuch  a  fervile  cdicc,  that  ra¬ 
ther  than  demean  himfelf  fo  far  as  to 
engage  in  it,  he  will  hire  another  at 
a  great  expence  to  do  the  bufinefs  for 
him. 

1  am  at  a  lofs  to  conjecture  how  M. 
Buifon  could  allow  himfelf  to  believe 
or  relate  fuch  improbable  ftories,  as 
to  the  having  or  wanting  virginity  ;  as 
in  a  f.mnier  part  of  his  work  he  ex- 
ph^des  the  idea  of  there  being  any 
certain  tell  whereby  one  can  poiTibly 
dillinguifh  between  a  virgin  and  a 
proilitute ;  which  inconfiRencies  I 
leave  to  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  vota¬ 
ries, to  reconcile  and  account  for,  and 
am.  Yours,  See.  Philo-veritas. 

HighUndsj  March  8.  1781. 

Reflections  on  Commercf.  Writ- 
ten  in  the  Tear  1741. 

OMME  RCE  cannot  bear  a  great- 
j  cr  antipathy  to  any  thing  than 
to  interruption  ;  and  this  can  be  cau- 
{ed  by  nothing  fo  much  as  by  the  te¬ 


dious  delays  and  perplexities  of  the 
law,  which  is  literal  and  not  literal; 
it  is  cuRoni  and  not  cullom,  equity 
and  not  equity  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  this, 
tliat,  any  thing,  or  nothing,  as  the 
pradifers  difplay,  and  the  pleaders 
jargonize  it.  It  is  one  continued  con¬ 
tradiction  and  uncertainty,  and  natu¬ 
rally  enough  diforders  and  interrupts 
that  beautiful  methodized  harmony 
which  is  the  life  and  foul  of  a  well 
ehablifned  trade,  whofe  fpirit  and  in¬ 
fluences  evaporate  and  wear  away,  as 
flie  is  interrupted,  or  played  the  fool 
with. 

An  eafy,  cheap,  and  fpeedy  w^ay  of 
recovering  a  right,  or  adjiifting  a‘ 
difference,  is  what  all  mankind  are  en¬ 
titled  to  in  common  ;  but  thofe  more 
efpecially  whofe  very  being  depends 
upon  dilpatch.  The  law,  to  be  fure, 
in  its  prefent  Rate,  operates  very  dif¬ 
ferently,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
life  or  bufmefs  which  the  refpeftive 
individuals  purfue.  A  mere  man  of 
fortune,  a  courtier,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  may,  with  a  happy  turn  of 
mind,  render  the  moff  perplexing  and 
litigious  law-fuit  a  diverfion  ;  nay,  I 
am  not  certain,  but  fuch  a  feheme  for 
I  employing  their  vacant  time  may 
I  turn  infinitely  to  their  emolument; 

!  as  it  may  be  the  means  of  teaching 
them  a  trade  they  w’ould  otherwife 
^  never  have  dreamt  of  learning,  and 
to  attain  wliich,  many  men  of  good 
I  found  parts  w’ear  out  the  beft  part  of 
their  time,  health,  and  fpirits,  and 
j  read  notes,  and  digelf  as  many  vo- 
!  lames  as  would  have  half  furnifhed  the 
famous  Alexandrian  library,  which 
took  up  fome  months  in  burning.— 
All  improvements  of  our  underta¬ 
kings  in  the  knowledge  of  art  or 
fcience  are  generally  beneficial,  and 
cannot  fail,  in  fome  fenfe  or  other,  of 
turning  to  account;  notwithftanding 
which,  it  is  neverthelefs  certainly 
true,  that  what  may  be  fport  and  edi¬ 
fication  to  the  above  gentlemen,  mulh 
to  people  turned  to  maritime  affairs, 
to  trade  and  commerce,  be  mifery* 
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dcftru^llon,  and  death.  Since  fo 
much  time  loh,  fo  much  attendance 
and  vexation  mull  neceifarily  make 
them  quite  Tick,  both  ol  the  law  and 
their  own  affairs,  which  muft  confe- 
qiiently  drive  every  one  out  of  bufi- 
nefs  that  can  pofUbly  live  without  it. 
And  moreover,  it  will  be  apt  to  give 
their  heads  a  wrong  turn,  and  infpire 
them  v/ith  a  tendency  to  perplexity 
and  confufion,  the  fatal  adverfarlcs  of 
trade  and  induRry. 

Thofe  who  talk  of  every  amend¬ 
ment  being  a  breach  in  the  conftitu- 
tion,  may  as  well  fay  a  fick  man  is 
not  to  be  cured,  but  rather  fuffered 
to  die  negleded.  Such  language  only 
becomes  a  fet  of  writers,  for  w^hom  I 
know  not  a  name  bad  enough.  Our 
confticution,  when  iirll  formed,  knew 
nothing  of  either  the  nature  or  name 
of  commerce;  wc  were  then  only  a 
bold  fighting  people  ;  but  had  even 
then  lower  courts  conftitiited  in  the 
refpeclive  counties,  to  anfwer  all  the 
necelfary  good  ends  of  the  times, 
which  would  be  very  ufeful  now,  and 
which  for  flagrant  reafons  are  dif- 
couiitenanced  and  negleffed.  While 
they  operated  properly,  the  oppref- 
fions  of  the  prefent  times  were  not 
known  :  however,  were  they  even  en¬ 
couraged  again,  diey  would,  in  no 
leiife,  anfwer  the  ends  of  commercial 
alfairs ;  becaufe  fuch  would  not  be 
underftood  in  them,  as  indeed  they 
rarely  arc  in  our  higher  courts  ;  and 
this  is  the  means  of  creating  infinite 
inconvenience  in  maritime  and  com¬ 
mercial  matters. 

Commerce,  to  ad  as  it  ought,  fnould 
have  but  one  head,  hand,  and  heart, 
and  thofe  fixed  in  the  united  body  of 
the  government  and  people.  Mr  De 
Witt,  a  perfon  well  known  in  both 
the  literary  and  political  world,  re¬ 
marks,  that  though  they  found  it  very 
difficult  to  over-reach  the  Englilh 
merchants,  yet  they  had  none  on  that 
account  with  the  court.  He  lived 
and  wrote  at  a  time  when  Englilh 
princes  had  fomething  elfc  in  their 


heads  befides  trade,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  His  inference  is, 
in  general,  very  juft,  when  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  a  commonwealth  has  a 
great  advantage  over  a  monarchy,  in 
point  of  commerce,  the  rulers  of  a 
commonwealth  being  themfelves  gene¬ 
rally  traders.  A  prince  and  his  court 
ufually  of  a  quite  contrary  turn  :  they 
are  generally  fo  bred  up  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  pomp,  parade  and  pleafure, 
as  mnll  naturally  divert  them  from 
attending  to  fchemes  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  laudable  indullry.  By 
this  means  it  often  happens  that  not 
only  trade  is  better  attended  to  in 
commonwealths,  but  domellic  magif- 
tracies  alfo  ;  though  at  the  fime  time, 
nothing  is  more  obvious,  than  that 
the  richer  the  people  are,  and  the 
better  they  are  governed,  the  prince 
is  more  iiluflrious  and  i-egarded  :  and 
although  this  is  very  evident,  .and 
though  few  princes  are  fo  defective 
in  penetration  as  not  to  difeern  it, 
yet  it  too  often  happen?  in  many  mo¬ 
narchies,  that  thofe  who  furround, 
and,  as  it  were,  imprifoii  the  prince, 
have  their  hearts  fo  ardently  fet  on 
making  opulent  foriunes  of  a  fudden, 
that  they  will  rather  profecute  any 
immediate  fcheme  tending  that 
end,  though  it  be  to  the  ruin  of  their 
fovereign  and  country,  than  be  con¬ 
tent,  by  coinciding  with  the  general 
good  of  the  community,  to  raife  a 
moderate  fortune  in  a  fair  and  gra¬ 
dual  manner.  'Phis,  it  miin.  be  con- 
felTed,  has  been  the  cafe  fometimes  in 
this  nation.  When  a  bill  has  been 
brought  into  Pariiameiit  lor  the  en¬ 
couragement  oi  commerce,  or  the 
proriioling  feme  good  law  lor  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  community,  the  (jueflion 
has  not  been  about  what  good  it 
would  produce,  or  wdvat  beneficial 
end  it  w'ould  anfwer,  ior  the  welfare 
ol'  the  nation, — but  how  many  Excife 
or  Cullom-houfe  officers  It  v/ould 
create,  how  much  improve  the  royal 
revenue,  and  hov/  it  would  contribute 
to  feather  their  own  iieus ;  as  if  the 
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good  of  the  people  depended  entirely 
on  the  fooleries  of  a  court,  or  the 
niajTuificence  of  parafites. 

1  have  known  even  in  the  city  of 
London  a  man  of  good  talhion  tra¬ 
velling  about  from  coffee-houfe  to 
coffee-houfe,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  Englifh  have  too  much  trade,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  if  they  had 
Icfs  ;  hating  his  propofition,  or  rather 
his  paradox,  dependant  on  a  variety 
of  particulars,  generally  underilood 
by  few,  and  too  numerous  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  thofe  well  verfed  in  a  day’s 
difpute,  fo  that,  what  with  the  im- 
commonnefs  of  the  problem,  and  its 
affedled  prolixity,  the  hero  generally 
moved  off  unconvicled,  to  his  great 
honour,  and  the  emolument  of  his 
hearers.  The  truth  is,  a  man  of  this 
turn  has  frequently  fo  much  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  adverfaries,  being  pre¬ 
pared  with  a  good  ftock  of  particu¬ 
lars,  and  mafter  of  a  fund  of  com¬ 
mon-place  argument,  his  adverfaries 
not  only  unguarded  and  unprepared, 
but,  in  general,  unacquainted  with  the 
matter  in  debate,  or  having  their 
heads  ufually  employed  about  their 
own  biifmefs. 

As  odd,  or  as  improbable  a  cha- 
ra(5ter  as  this  gentleman  appeared  in, 
fuch  a  one  there  really  was,  and  is 
flill  fubfifting  in  public  ;  and  many 
fuch  there  are  in  private,  who  bend 
their  whole  thoughts  to  diferedit  com¬ 
merce,  and  to  reduce  us  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Highland  clans,  where 
the  only  diftinftion  is  laird  and  vafTal. 
If  attempts  of  this  nature  could  be 
rendered  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  as  they  are  in  the  eye  of  common 
fenfe,  and  if  I  had  the  dirciflioii  of 
the  punifhmcnt  of  thofe  who  made 
them,  I  would  *  banifh  them  to  Am- 
(lerdam  for  life,  where  they  fhoiild  be 
eternally  tormented  with  the  plague, 
noife,  and  hurry  of  biifinefs.  Tin's 
would  be  fomething  like  the  poetical 
punifhment  in  Virgil,  iEn.  vi. 

- lucent  ^en  alihus  alii 

Aitren  fulcra  iorh^  &c. 

They  lie  below  cn  golden  beds  difplay’d.’* 


On  CONTENTMENT.  A  Falk. 

The  misfortunes,  as  they  arc 
termed,  of  life,  are  not  fo  of¬ 
ten  owing  to  the  want  of  care,  as  the 
having  too  much,  and  being  over  fo- 
licitous  to  acquire,  what  Nature,  the 
great  fubditu'.e  Heaven,  would 
efFcffl  for  us,  if  we  would  be  contented 
to  follow  her  dictates.  'The  brutes, 
led  on  by  that  inward  Impulfe  we 
call  inllincl,  never  err  in  their  purfnit 
alter  what  is  good  for  them  ;  hut 
Man,  enligliiened  by  Real  on,  that 
particular  mark  of  Providence  which 
diftinguinics  him  from  the  reft  of 
beings,  nbRinately  refiifes  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  happinefs,  and  travels  to¬ 
wards  mlicry  with  h^hour  and  fa¬ 
tigue.  It  would  be  a!)fard  to  fay  a 
rational  creature  would  voluntarily 
chufe  mifery  ;  but  we  too  frccpicntly 
do  it  blindly.  Every  thing,  as  Mar¬ 
cus  Antt>ninus  the  philofophical  Em¬ 
peror  obferves,  is  fancy  ;  but  as  that 
lancy  is  in  our  own  power  to  govern, 
we  are  jullly  punilhed  if  we  fuffer  it 
to  wander  at  will,  or  induftrioudy  let  ! 
it  to  work  to  deceive  us  into  uneafi- 
nefs,  The  moll  fure  and  eafy  way 
to  deted  any  rricntal  impolhire  is  by 
foliloquy,  or  felf-examination,  in  the 
way  laid  down  by  our  great  reftorer 
of  ancient  learning.  If  our  fancy 
Hand  the  tefl  of  this  mirror,  which 
reprefents  albobjedls  in  their  true  co¬ 
lours,  it  is  genuine,  and  may  be  ac* 
cepted  by  the  mind  with  fatety  ;  but 
if  it  recede  from  the  trial,  or  change 
in  the  attempt,  it  is  fpurious,  and 
ought  to  be  reje(fled.  This  will  in¬ 
form  us  that  the  great  inlftake  of 
mankind  in  the  puifuit  after  happi- 

nefs  is  caRing  their  looks  at  a  dillance 

for  lands  of  Paradife,  while  the  pro- 
fpetfl  fo  much  fought  after  blooms  tin* 
beheld  around  them. 

At  lipahan,  in  Perfia,  there  lived 
a  young  man,  of  a  noble  family  and 
great  fortiiKe,  named  Achmet,  who 
from  his  infancy  Ihewed  the  earlieft 
figns  of  a  r^ftlefs  and  tqrbuient  fp;- 
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rit ;  and,  though  by  Nature  endowed 
with  an  underitanding  I'uperior  to  any 
one  of  his  age,  was  led  away  by  every 
guft  of  paflion  to  precipitate  himfclf 
into  the  greateft  dangers.  After  ha 
ving  a  little  experienced  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  refult  Irom  fuch  a  difpofi- 
tion,  he  became  fomewhat  more  difti- 
dent  of  his  own  abilities,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  the  advice  of  thofe  who 
had  been  moll  converfant  wdth  hu¬ 
man  nature.  There  dwelt  not  far 
from  the  city,  in  a  little  cell  among  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  an  old  hermit, 
who  many  years  before  had  retired 
from,  the  world,  to  fpend  the  red  ol 
his  days  in  prayer  and  contempla¬ 
tion.  This  good  man  became  fo  fa 
mous  through  the  country  for  his 
wifdom  and  exemplary  life,  that,  if 
any  one  had  any  uneafmefs  of  mind, 
he  immediately  went  to  Abudah  (for 
fo  was  he  called),  and  never  failed  of 
receiving  confolation,  in  the  deeped 
afilii^tion,  from  his  prudent  counfel  ; 
which  made  the  fuperdltious  imagine, 
that  there  was  a  charm  in  the  IbunO 
of  his  words  to  drive  away  defpair 
and  all  her  gloomy  attendants.  Hi¬ 
ther  Achmet  repaired,  and  as  he  was 
entering  into  a  grove  near  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  fage,  he  met,  according 
to  his  wilbes,  the  venerable  reclufe  ; 
and  prodraiing  himfelf  before  him, 
with  figns  of  the  utmod  anguifh, 
Behold,’’  laid  he,  “  O  divine  Abii- 
dah,  favourite  of  our  mighty  pro¬ 
phet,  who  refembled  Allha,  by  didri- 
butlns:  the  bairn  of  comfort  to  the 
didreued,  behold  the  mod  miferable 
of  mortals.”  He  was  going  on, 
when  the  old  man,  deeply  affeded 
with  his  lamentations,  interrupted 
him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
Kife,  my  fon,”  faid  he,  “  let  me 
know  the  caiiie  of  thy  misfortunes, 
and  T  will  do  whatever  is  in  my  power 
to  re  (lore  thee  to  tranquillity.” — 
•  ‘  Alas  !”  replied  Achmet,  “  how 
can  I  be  redored  to  that  which  I  ne¬ 
ver  yet  po  fie  (fed  i  For  know,  tiroii 
enlightened  guide  of  the  faithful,  I 
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never  have  fpent  an  eafy  moment 
that  I  can  remember  fuice  reafon  fird 
dawned  upon  my  mind.  Hitherto, 
even  from  my  cradle,  a  thouhind 
fancies  have  attended  me  thro’  life, 
and  are  continually,  under  the  falfe 
appearances  of  happinefs,  deceiving 
me  into  anxiety,  whild  others  are  en¬ 
joying  undidurbed  repofe.  Tell  me, 
then,  1  conjure  thee  by  the  holy  tem¬ 
ple  of  Mecca,  whence  thy  prayers 
have  been  fo  often  carried  to  Allha 
by  the  Miniders  of  Paradife,  by  what- 
method  I  can  arrive,  if  not  at  the 
facred  tranquility  wl  ich  thou  enjoy¬ 
ed,  yet  at  the  harbour  of  fuch  earthly- 
peace  as  the  holy  Koran  has  promifed 
to  all  who  are  obedient  to  its  celedial 
precepts  ;  for  certainly  the  damned, 
who  remove  alternately  from  ihe  dif¬ 
ferent  extremes  of  chilling  frods  and 
fcorching  dames,  cannot  lufFer  greater 
torments  than  I  endure  at  prefent.’^ 
Abuda  perceiving  that  a  difeonten- 
ted  mind  was  alone  the  iburce  of  the 
young  man’s  troubles,  “  Be  comfort¬ 
ed,  my  fon,”  faid  he,  “  for  a  time 
diall  come,  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
when  thou  ihalr  receive  the  reward  of 
a  true  believer,  and  be  freed  from  all 
thy  misfortunes  ;  but  thou  mud  dill 
undergo  many  more  before  thou 
carid  be  numbered  wath  the  truly 
happy.  Thou  enquired  of  me  where 
happinefs  dwells.  Look  round  the 
world,  and  fee  in  how  many  different 
fccnes  ihe  has  taken  up  her  refidence ; 
fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  in  a 
p;\lace,  often  in  a  cottage.  The  phi- 
lofopher’s  cave  of  retirement,  and  th^ 
foldier’s  tent,  amid  the  noife  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  war,  are  by  turns  her  habita¬ 
tion.  The  rich  man  may  fee  her  in  his 
treafure,  or  the  beggar  in  his  Wallet- 
Tn  all  thefe  datioiis  ihe  is  to  be  found, 
but  in  none  altogether.  Go  then  and 
feek  thy  fortune  amqng  the  various 
fceiiesof  the  world,  and,  if  thoudiouldd 
prove  unfuccersfiil  in  this  probation¬ 
ary  expedition,  return  to  me  when 
feven  years  are  expired,  when  the 
paffions  of  youth  begin  to  fubiide,  and  5. 
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I  wiJl  inftriKn:  thee  by  a  religious  em¬ 
blem,  which  our  great  Prophet  fhewed 
me  in  a  dream,  how  to  obtain  the  end 
of  all  thy  wilhes.**  Achmet,  not  un- 
dcrftanding  Abudah's  meaning,  left  i 
him  as  dilcontented  as  he  came,  and 
returned  to  Ifpahan  with  a  full  refo- 
lution  of  gratifying  every  inclination 
of  pleafure  or  ambition,  imagining 
one  of  thcfe  muft  be  the  road  to  feli¬ 
city.  Accordingly  he  gave  up  his 
hrft  years  entirely  to  thcfe  enjoyments 
which  enervate  both  mind  and  body  ; 
but  finding  at  length  no  real  fatisfac- 
tion  in  the  poiTefiion  of  thefe,  but  ra¬ 
ther  difeafes  and  difappointments,  he 
changed  his  courfe  of  life,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  didates  of  avarice,  that  was 
continually  offering  to  his  eyes  exter¬ 
nal  happinefs  feated  on  a  throne  of 
gold.  His  endeavours  fucceeded,  and, 
by  the  alfiftance  of  fortune,  he  became 
the  riche  ft  fnbjed  of  the  Eaft.  Still 
fomething  w^as  wanting.  Power  and 
honour  prcfented  themfelves  to  his 
view,  and  wholly  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion.  Thefe  defines  did  not  remain 
long  unfatisfied,  for  by  the  favour  of 
the  Sophy  he  was  advanced  to  the 
higheft  dignities  of  the  Perfian  em-  j 
pire.  But  alas  !  he  was  ftill  as  re¬ 
mote  as  ever  from  the  primary  objed 
of  his  moft  ardent  willies.  Fears, 
doubts,  and  a  thoufand  different  anxie¬ 
ties  that  attend  the  great,  perpetually 
haunted  him,  and  made  him  feek 
again  the  calm  retirement  of  a  rural 
life.  Nor  was  the  latter  ftation  pro- 
dudive  of  more  comfort  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  In  (hort,  being  difappointed, 
and  finding  happinefs  in  no  one  con¬ 
dition,  he  fought  the  hermit  a  fecond 
time  to  complain  of  his  fate,  and  claim 
the  promife  he  had  received  before  the 
beginning  of  his  adventures.  Abu- 
dah,  feeing  his  difciplc  return,  after 
the  ftated  time,  ftill  dilcontented,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  fmiling  upon 
him  with  an  air  of  gentle  reproof, 
Achmet,”  faid  he,  “  ceafe  to  blame 
the  fates  for  the  uneafinefs  that  arifes 
folely  from  thy  own  breaft.  Behold, 


fincc  thou  haft  performed  the  talk  I 
enjoined,  in  order  to  make  thee  more 
capable  of  following  my  future  in- 
ftrudlons,  I  will  unfold  to  thee  the 
grand  myftery  of  wifdom,  by  which 
Ihe  leads  her  votaries  to  happinefs. 
“  See,”  faid  he,  pointing  to  a  river, 
in  which  feveral  young  fwans  were 
eagerly  fvvimming  after  their  own 
lhadows  in  the  ftream,  “  thofe  filly 
birds  imitate  mankind.  They  are  in 
purfuit  of  that  which  their  own  mo. 
tion  puts  to  flight.  Behold  others 
that  have  tired  themfelves  with  their 
unneceftary  labour,  and  fitting  ftill, 
are  in  pofieftion  of  what  their  utmoft 
endeavours  could  never  have  acqui- 
red.  Thus,  my  fon,  happinefs  is  the 
lhadow  of  contentment,  and  refts  or 
moves  for  ever  with  its  original.” 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Reflections  on  Spring,  and  a 
Country  Life* 

“  DifTugcrc  nives,  reoeuiit  j^m  grarr.ina 
cam  pis, 

Afboribufque  comae.” -  Hor, 

OF  all  the  amufements  that  are 
capable  of  filling  up  a  vacant 
hour  to  the  contemplative  mind,  none 
feem  more  ufeful  and  pleating  than  2 
due  confideration  of  the  works  of 
Nature,  elpecially  in  that  amiable 
feafon  of  the  year,  the  Spring, — there 
the  perfeiftions  of  its  Author  fhlne 
in  their  genuine  luftre. 

The  beauties  of  this  feafon  have 
afforded  matter  for  defeription  to  the 
luxuriant  fancy  in  ail  ages  ;  the  great 
mafter  of  lyric  fong  leems  to  have 
taken  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  gratify¬ 
ing  his  mind  with  the  pleafantnefs  of 
this  ‘feafon,  inviting  his  friends  to 
partake  of  kis  joy,  and  advifing  them 
to  drown  their  cares  along  with  the 
ftonny  feafon  ;  (hewing,  at  the  fame 
time,  how  grateful  the  return  of  the 
zephyrs  and  their  attendants  were  to 
the  whole  animal  race,  after  their 
confinement  during  a  long,  tedious, 
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and  boificrous  winter.  This  coufi- 
Jeratloii  alone  gives  an  additional 
grandeur  to  the  pleafures  of  this  fea- 
ibn,  not  unlike  the  grateful  vicifli- 
tudes  of  day  and  night. —  How  de¬ 
lightful  is  the  dawn  of  morn,  after 
the  gloomy  horrors  of  night !  and 
how  refrelhing  is  the  gradual  ap¬ 
proach  of  night,  after  the  fatigue  and 
hurry  of  the  day  is  paft  !  when  all 
nature,  as  it  were,  betakes  itfelf  to 
repofe,  to  have  its  vigour  renewed  by 
the  powers  of  balmy  deep,  in  order 
to  be  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  enfu- 
ing  day. 

As  it  is  generally  allowed,  that 
rlfing  early  in  the  morning  is  one  of 
the  moll  engaging  motives  to  a  coun¬ 
try  life  ;  to  ilTue  forth,  then,  in  the 
hour  of  prime,  when  the  fpirlts  are 
refrelhed,  and  the  fenfes  are  clear, 
after  a  regular  reft,  being  fufceptible 
of  the  quickelt  impreffions  from  every 
objedt,  we  arc  furrounded  with  a 
variety  of  pleafmg  feenes  that  prefent 
themfelves  to  view,  and  feem  to  de¬ 
mand  our  notice,  lilently  inviting  us 
to  read  in  their  appearance,  their  or¬ 
der,  their  natural  majefly,  the  embaffy 
upon  which  they  are  fent,  which  is  to 
fill  the  mind  with  calmnels  and  com- 
pofiire,  and  to  difFufe  a  kind  of  chear- 
fulnefs  over  it,  gay  as  the  face  of  uni- 
verfal  nature.  TJie  eyes  are  fcafled 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  obje(51s, 
which  are  far  beyond  my  youthful 
imagination  to  conceive,  or  my  pen 
to  deferibe.  The  grafs  intermingled 
with  tender  buds  of  flowers,  and  all 
the  variety  of  plants  with  which  the 
earth  abounds,  and  which  begin  now 
to  Ihoot,  form  an  agreeable  carpet  of 
nature's  velvet  below  our  feet.  The 
noftrils,  in  the  mean  time,  are  filled  i 
with  a  fragrant,  cool,  refrelhing  fmell 
arifing  from  the  blooming  trees  and 
dewy  flowers.  No  fooner  turned 
from  thefe,  but  we  are  entertained 
with  another  attendant  of  the  morn- 
(  ing,  and  which  Milton  has  deferibed 
in  thefe  beautiful  and  well-known 
lines  ; 
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Sweet  if  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rifirg 
fweet 

With  charms  of  earlieft  birds." 

Well  might  the  poet  introduce  this 
as  an  invitation  to  walk  abroad,  and 
to  lhake  off  the  heavy  fliimbers  of  the 
morning.  Our  ears  are  entertained 
with  mufic  fuch  as  art  can  in  no  ways 
boafl:  of ;  firll  of  all,  the  lark  calls  off 
our  attention,  while  fhc  proclaims  the 
approach  of  day,  and  calls  the  induf- 
trious  hufbandman  to  his  toil,  and 
her  neighbouring  fongflers  to  their 
notes.  Then  the  thrulh,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  thicket,  with  pieafing 
drains  and  diverfified  notes,  is  imi¬ 
tating  the  fongs  of  her  companions, 
and  may  be  called  in  our  country, 
the  queen  of  natural  melody.  Ail 
the  red  cf  the  feathery  tribe  are  mak¬ 
ing  up  tlie  concert  of  the  grove  ;  and 
their  foothing  drains  ruin  upon  the 
mind  in  fo  many  different  ways,  and 
with  fuch  diverfified  tones,  that  (if  I 
may  ufe  the  exprelfion  to  fo  delight¬ 
ful  a  feene),  it  gluts  itfelf  with  tlie 
thoughts  of  nature  in  her  plained, 
fimpled  charms.  Looking  around, 
we  are  entertained  with  a  delightful 
view, — fields  filled  with  flocks  and 
herds,  wantoning  in  their  wide  paf- 
tures,  and  bronzing  in  the  fertile  vale, 
and  which  is  fo  beautifully  cLTcribed 
in  thefe  lines  : 

“  'Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  fong 
aruUfid, 

Join'd  to  the  low  of  kine,  a  numeroiit 
bleat 

Of  flocks  thick  nibbling  through  the  do- 
verM  vale ; 

And  ihall  the  hymn  be  marr'd  by  thank- 
le^,  man 

Mod  favour'd" — — — 

The  feathery  tribe  have  'ere  this  time 
each  chc/en  his  mate,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  more  delighted  in  fong,  antT 
fwelllng  their  throats  with  more  vio¬ 
lent  modulations  than  ufnal,  in  order 
to  appear  more  beautiful  in  each 
other's  fight.  The  male  is  employed 
in  drefling  his  plumage,  pruning  his 
wings,  and  affuming  a  thoufand  va*' 
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rious  fhapes,  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  coy  temale.  The  defire  ol:  pro¬ 
pagating  their  fpecies  is  firft  infufed 
in  this  race  of  the  animal  world, 

“  Soon  as  her  blooming  form  the  fpring 

revcrtls, 

And  zepnyr  bi;.athes  his  warm  prolific 
gales, 

The  feather’d  tribes  firft  catch  the  genial 
flame, 

And  to  the  groves  the  glad  return  pro¬ 
claim.*’  Beattie. 


Surrounded  with  fuch  pleafing  ob- 
jefts,  and  with  fuch  a  luxurious  pro- 
ipedt  prefented  to  view,  who  would 
exchange  fuch  a  fituation  for  the  pof- 
feflion  of  riches  and  its  concomitants? 
cankering  care,  and  defire  of  more, 
ftill  attend  increafing  wealth.  One 
thing  feems  ftill  wanting  to  complete 
this  feene, — a  faithful  friend,  which 
is  called  by  the  Spedator,  “  the  me¬ 
dicine  of  lift  the  converfe  of  fuch 
a  one  would  heighten  every  agreeable 
proiped:,  and  pour  falutary  inftruc- 
tions  into  the  mind  : 


As  bees  mixt  nedtar  draw  from  fra¬ 
grant  flowers. 

So  men  from  friendlhip  wifdom  and  de¬ 
light.’' 


Now,  too,  the  induftrious  infedls 
begin  to  fly  abroad  into  the  open  air, 
enamoured  with  the  warmth  of  the 
fun,  and  fpringing  flowers,  fluttering 
about  in  fearch  of  their  food,  and 
feme  of  them  making  provifion  for 
futurity — an  inllrudive  example  for 
the  human  fpecies.  One  is  apt  to 
pity  the  iifelefs  deeping  muititude, 
w’Uo  fpend  the  moll  delightful  part  of 
day  buried  in  profound  Iteep.  and  op- 
prelfed  with  delufive  di'eams  of  unreal 
blifs.  What  a  pleafure  do  tliey  fere- 
iTo  for  the  meanell  of  all  animal  gra-  < 
lilications,  deaf  to  the  meioi?-/  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  blind  to  the  pleafing  atten¬ 
dants  of  the  wholefome  morning- 
walk  ! 

ADOLESCENS. 

Ni’ar  Elgin^ 


ANECDOTE  S. 

Of  a  Ger77ian  Prince* 

A  PRINCE  of  Oetingen  in  Ger¬ 
many  never  required  an  oath 
from  his  miniilry  or  couafellors  ;  bur, 
taking  them  up  to  a  window  in  his 
palace,  prefented  to  their  view  a  gaU 
lo^^s*  “  Now,  gentlemen  (faid  the 
Prince),  you  have  your  choice  ;  you 
may  either,  by  your  good  adions, 
obtain  iny  regard  and  protedion,  or, 
by  your  bad  ones,  have  the  honour 
of  a  fwing  upon  yonder  tree."  This 
Prince  was  remarkably  well  ferved  by 
his  miniftry. 


Of  the  King  Prussia. 

AS  the  King  was  pafling  through 
the  hall  of  his  palace  at  Sans-fouci^ 
with  one  of  his  Generals,  he  faid  to 
him,  “  General,  you  lhall  dine  here, 
in  a  few  days,  with  three  hundred  of 
my  chamberlains."  “  Sire  (faid  the 
General),  1  did  not  think  you  had  lb 
many."  The  King  replied,  with  a 
fmile,  “  I  do  not  mean  thofe  no¬ 
things  who  wear  gold  keys,  but  rny 
brave  chamberlains  who  opened  to 
me  the  gates  of  Silefia."  . 


Of  Dr  Franklin  and  a  certain  nohl: 

Lord* 

WHEN  Dr  Franklin  and  a  certain 
noble  Lord  were  playing  the  fup- 
pofed  political  game  of  chefs,  which 
has  lately  made  fo  much  noife  in 
the  public  prints,  and  been  re¬ 
echoed  by  his  Lordlhip  within  the 
walls  of  St  Stephen’s  chapel,  his 
Lordlhip  moved  “  kujg  guarded^-^ 
“  Why,  then  (faid  the  Doelor), 
checkP — No  (laid  liis  Lordlhip), 
you  mull  firll  elchrify  the  whole  Con- 
grefs,  and  all  Wafliington’s  army,  to 
make  good  that  move." 
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Make  }IAT  nihile  the  SUN  pities. 

In  hniiatmi  of  Anacreon,  Ode  X* 

-  fXUXhOV 

TTfiixn  TU  Ttpyeva  ^reti^iiv 

OcTi)  TTtXstr  TU  fjiotf)y)r'  Anacreon» 

FLOREI.LA,  our  life’s  on  the  wing, 

And  our  moments  are  wearing  av\ay: 

'J  lien  come  let  us  feizc  on  the  Spring, 

And  taUc  all  the  plcaiuics  of  May. 

For  foon  will  the  Winter  of  Age 

I  inge  our  locks  with  its  lilveiy  j?rey, 

Then  thy  charms  will  no  hmger  engage. 

Then  no  moie  will  1  warble  the  lay. 

In  manhood  we're  burden’d  with  care, 

In  childhood  with  trifles  we  play, 

Old  age  is  benumb’d  with  def|)air, 

Eut  youth  is  the  gloiy  of  May. 

Then  the  fire  of  vivacity  warms, 

And  each  pulfe  quivers  ardent  and  gay, 
7'hen  life  is  appaiell’d  in  charms, 

And  liniles  in  her  Ivvcetcll  array. 

• 

Then  the  mufic  of  Nature  delights, 

Trill’d  f<)ftly  from  every  fpruy. 

And  1  ove,  like  a  fyien.  invites 
Each  pafhon  to  wander  aihay. 

Aflray  ’ — no,  ’tis  Nature  that  calls. 

And  Nature  we  all  mull  obey: 

Tho’ ercird’d  with  adamant  walls, 

Wc  dill  mud  luccumb  to  her  fway. 

And  to  venerate  Nature’s  command. 

To  follow  where  fne  leads  the  way. 

To  drink  fioni  the  cup  in  her  hand— 

— Can  this  be  to  wander  adray  ? 

What  avails  it  to  fmother  dclirc, 

'Fo  extiiiguilh  the  iranhcnt  lay: 

•—.Alas!  it  mud  quickly  txpiie, 

And  the  flame  of  itfeif  mud  decay. 

For  age  will  o’ertake  us  too  Toon, 

Dccrniber  will  triumph  o’er  May; 

The  morti  mult  give  place  to  the  noon. 

And  noon  to  the  clofc  of  the  day. 

Then  the  grave  will  throw  open  its  gates, 

And  rejoice  in  the  piofpeift  of  prey  : 

And  the  long — 1  ng  night  that  awaits, 

Will  begin  with  a  twilight  of  grey. 

Then — then  wc  mull  alter  the  firing, 

And  heat  time  to  a  heavier  lay; 

When  with  joy  we  no  longer  will  hug. 

At  the  fvici,  oi  “  the  tedding  of  hay.” 


I  hen  come  while  thy  beauties  abound, 
rhro’  the  arbours  of  Pleafurc  we'll  dray, 
.And  our  heads  v\ith  trelh  hyacinth  crown’d, 
On  the  lap  of  Enjoyment  we  11  lay. 

I.et  us  hie  to  the  cyprian  grova, 

Which  Venus  adorns  with  her  ray, 

Wc  will  kneel  at  the  altar  of  Love, 

Ai;d  our  vows  to  the  goddels  we  ll  pay. 

’Ere  Decrepitude  Itiffen  our  wing. 

Or  Difeafe  make  us  flag  on  our  way, 

We  will  ravldi  the  f'weets  of  the  Spring, 

And,  “  while  the  fun  diines,  wc’ll  make 

hay.”  J - W - . 

Edin,  March  17. 

PROLOGUE  to  The  World  as  it  goes** 
Written  by  R.  J.  Goodenough,  JE^/ 
Sp'jken  by  Mr  Lee  Lewes. 

IN  each  varied  clafs  and  degree  of  mankind. 
From  the  rough  durdy  clown  to  the  cox« 
comb  refin’d, 

From  the  drait  dring  of  carrots  to  locks  nicely 
curl’d, 

All  alike  are  ambitious  of  feeing  the  World, 
What  is  feeing  the  World  ? — ’ti:  the  pleafurc  of 
viewing 

Jud  fomew’hat  beyond  what  we  daily  are  doing. 
Some  trifling  addition  of  novelty  proving, 

A  circle  jud  wider  than  that  which  wc  move 
in. 

When  Hodge  mounts  old  Dobbin,  and, 
prim’d  with  good  ale, 

To  the  neighbouring  town  drives  his  cattle  for 
fate, 

His.  importance  extends  with  th*  extent  of  his 
care. 

And  he  fancies  he  fees  all  the  xuorld  at  the  fair. 
I'he  journey  repeated,  he  holds  his  head  higher. 
Now  fee  him  to  London  s  great  city  afpire— 

“  Zooks!  this  is  the  World! — Plague  o’  (kittles 
and  bowls — 

“  The  World  is  the  Monument,  Wax-work, 
and  Fowls  ’ 

A  feijeani  furveys  him — “  Your  hand,  my  fine 
fellow ! 

“  For  love  of  btight  Honour,  let’s  drink  till 
We’re  mellow  ; 

“  Serve  yAth  us,  my  brave  lad, — you’ll  eclipfe 
Alexander, 

“  And  the  World  will  behold  you  a  greater 
commander.” 

The  World! — .houed  Hodge  to  icfifl  has.no 
pow’i — 

So  he’s  (hot  at  and  fiogg’d  for  a  faithing  an 
hour. 


♦  A  new  Comedy^  written  by  Mrs  Cow  lev, 
f  author  of  Jeveral  very  popular  dramatic  p'-eccs 
and  performed  for  tie  firfi  time  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  iheutte  on  Saturday  the  of  February  y  but 

was  damned  by  the  audience. 
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fribble,  at  Paris  inft»u<f>ed  to  dance,  I 
^akes  the  ion  ot  the  World  from  the  caper  of  * 
France:  j 

While  he  who  to  Rome  has  e‘cr  ventur’d  togo,”^ 
Swears  nought  of  the  World  the  dull  Van-  C  ^ 
da!  Can  know,  T  I 

Who  never  has  kifs’d—old  Infallible’s  toe.  ^ 
'Fo-night,  with  pcrmirtion,  we  fondly  pre- 
fume 

To  exhibit  the  World— all  in  this  little  room. 
We  mean  not  maps,  views,  plans,  and  build¬ 
ings.  to  gi*zc  on  ; 

No— thefe  you  may  fee  in  our  Harlequin  Mafon. 
But  the  true  microcofm,  the  fmall  world  of  th* 
heart, 

Where  Nature’s  the  ground,  tho’  the  furface  is 
art : 

You’ll  lee  what  you’ll  fee — and.  if  I  may  advife. 
Be  pleas’d  where  you  can,  and  to  faults  (hut 
your  eyes. 

I.et  no  neediefs  troubles  diflurb  your  repofe. 

But  complacently  fmilc  on  The  World  as  it  goes, 

EPILOGUE  to  the  WoKLD  As  it  goes. 

Enter  Mtfs  Younge,  brandijhing  a  cane, 

WHO  is  it  murmurs  there  ?  be  Bill,  I  fay 

What  bullies  operas,  lure  may  tame  ^ 
play! —  (cane  away,  r 

O,  arc  you  quiet  now  ? — we'll  throw  our  J 
Wtll— who’s  the  dupe  this  ev’ning.  I  or  you? 
You’re  charm’d,  they  fay— to  fleep — Can  that 
be  true? 

Can  1  have  caught  you  napping?  let  me  peep— 
French  in  onr  -works,  and  Fnglilhmen  aUeep! 
Yes — jerfey  centinels  here  nodding  flit. 

There  Woodfall,  the  Lieut,*Govcriior  of  the 
pit. 

What — at  a  female  play  your  naps  to  take! 
Wants  woman  arts  to  keep  you  men  awake? 

A  female  play — ah  damn  it!  the  Devil  take 
her ! 

To  let  a  hufband  be  a  mifchief-piakcr, 

A  bearded  poet  ne’er  had  made  that  brute 
Snatch  in  the  inllant  the  forbidden  fruit. 

No  Chatles  had  thenfpoii’d  fport.  No  prudifh 
,  madam 

Had  'lopp’d  the  garden  fccnc,  nor  banilh’d  fa¬ 
ther  .'\dam. 

Befides,  Ibe’s  mifs’d  a  jokt.  We  all  have 
heard. 

That  D’Eon  with  the  veil  conceals  her  beard. 
The  Chevalier,  had  ihe  been  made  a  nun 
tn  the  fame  convent,  might  have  Ihown  fomc 
fun, 

That  thought  bad  pleas’d  you  beaux  and  critics 
well, 

1  hat  flratagem  had  ne  t  dllgrac’d  a  belle, 

That  unexpected  Broke- 

Prompter. 

“  Mifs  Younge  !  Mifs  Younge!” 

Mifs  Younge. 

Hah! — who  the  deuce  Can  that  be?— hold  your 
tongue  ! 


Prompter. 

**  The  fwooning  author’s  almcB  dead  with 
fear  1” 

Mifs  Y’ounge. 

Up  with  the  curtain  then,  and  let  ’em  fee  her, 
A  fainting  bard  will  have  a  fine  effeft. — 

They  wait  your  fentcnce,  Sirs,  with  all  refpcB. 
Come,  critics  of  the  jury,  muB  we  fwing? 

Has  war  been  levied  'gainB  the  drama’s  King? 
Deferve  we  death,  damnati'>n  for  our  plot? 
Guilty  of  treafon  ’gairiB  the  Bagc,  or  not? 
Who  fees  fuch  treafon  here,  without  feme 
grudge. 

By  .  that  man’s  a  ruffian,  not  a  judge! 

— Not  guilty!  For  a  farthing  I’ll  infure  her; 
Mercy  will  always  mark  a  BrltiBi  juror. 

I  thought  fo — Sirs,  your  verdifl  is  not  wrong; 
Here  you  may  mob  it,  forty  thoufand  Brong. 

[Going  off" the  Jiage,  and  returning. 
Your  hands  have  Banrp’d  (o-night  with  laBiog 
fame. 

Our  author  bids  me  add  a  third  great  name. 
The  god-like  triA  runs,  fhe’d  have  you  know  it, 
rhe  King  of  PrulTia,  VcBris,  and  our  poet.— 
Ev’n  I,  Mifs  Younge,  if  you  applaud  my  pains, 
Shall  bear  up  one  of  their  immortal  trains! 

An  Epitaph  on  a  Country  Cobler, 

Written  over  the  Grove  of  the  Deceafed  a  month 
after  his  Int^tment, 

Beneath  this  green  hillock  lies  honell 
Dkk  Halit 

Whofc  fcrvicc  was  courted  by  fair,  brown,  nay 

For  his  life  was  employ’d  to  keep,  in  foul 
weather, 

All  harm  from  your  feet  by  the  Brength  of 
his  leather. 

His  wax  was  fo  fmooth,his  ends  were  fo  Brong, 
His  workir.anfhip  good,  and  fo  plcahng  hi* 
foni». 

That  the  neighbours  would  .oft  at  his  Ball 
liBen  hours, 

To  hear  Derry  down,  Hearts  of  Oak,  Social 
Pow’is: 

And  tho’  it  feems  Brange,  for  truth  ’tis  wcH 
known, 

Hc*d  repair  other’s  foies,  but  ncglc^fed  his 
own  ; 

Yet  wifhiiig  the  future  might  better  the  paB, 
He  liv’d  fixty  years,  and  then— Death  Bole 
his  laB. 

I  GAVs  EPITAPH  paraphrafed, 

I  **  T  IFE  is  a  jcB,  and  all  things  Brew  it : 

I  J  I  thought  fo  once,  but  now  I  know  it.  ’ 

1  hus,  like  a  dying  fwain,  he  fung. 

As  Death  untimely  Bopp’d  his  tongoc  : 

Then,  finking  like  a  b^bc  to  rett. 

Smil'd  at  the  dan  that  fpoii’d  the  jeB. 
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PARLIAMENTARY*  DEBATES. 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
NEW  TAXES. 

Wednefdayt  March  1 4. 

HE  Houle  having  refolved  It* 
fclf  into  a  Committee  of  Sup¬ 
ply,  Mr  Ord  in  the  Chair, 

Lord  North  role,  purfuant  to  his 
laft  intimation,  to  propofe  ways  and 
means  lor  paying  the  intereft  of  the 
loan.  To  impofc  frelli  burdens  upon 
the  people,  was,  he  laid,  undoubtedly 
ungracious  ;  and  it  was  not  more 
grievous  to  the  public  to  bear  the 
weight  of  taxation,  than  it  was 
difacrreeable  to  him  to  make  them 
fee]  it.  Nothing  but  necelnty  could 
lorce  him  to  it ;  and  as  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  State  required  fubfidies,  lb 
he  mull,  however  reluflantly,  propofe 
them.  It  being  neceifary,  therefore, 
to  impofc  new  taxes,  he  had  made  it 
his  iluviy  to  felcvfl  fuch  as  Ihould  be 
equally  felt  by  the  public  at  large, 
and  Ihould  be  productive  and  effi¬ 
cient,  without  being  oppreffive  to  any 
particular  clafs  of  the  community. 
The  taxes  he  was  going  to  propofe 
to  the  Committee  would,  he  trulled, 
be  found  to  be  of  this  defeription  ; 
and  if  it  lliould  happen  that  they 
would  be  difeovered  to  be  the  leall 
burdtnfome  that  he  could  lay  on,  it 
would  be  no  fmali  confolation  to  him, 
for  the  anxiety  he  felt  at  being  obli¬ 
ged  to  lay  them  on. 

The  hrll  objedl  that  promifed  him 
an  efficient  tax  was  xE^Excife  ;  and  he 
propofed  to  lay  an  additional  5  per 
cent,  on  all  excifeable  commodities, 
except  beer,  foap,  candles,  and  lea¬ 
ther.  He  ftated  feveral  reafons  for 
excepting  thefe  articles.  In  the  lirft 
place,  they  were  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  jiecejjdrics  ol  lite  ;  and  the  tax 
.would,  of  courfe,  if  impofed,  fall 
heaviell  on  that  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  that  is  lead  able  to  pay  it.  If 
tlu?  tax  was  to  extend  to  beer,  it 


might  produce  about  37,000 1.  a- 
year  ;  but  then  the  brewer  and  pub¬ 
lican  would  moll  probably  lay  an  ad¬ 
ditional  hall'penny  on  everv  pot  of 
porter,  which  w\nild  ralfe  jull  one  7nil- 
lion  a- year  ;  now'  as  this  million  would 
go  into  the  pockets  of  brewers  and 
publicans,  and  not  into  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  he  could  nut  think  of  expofing 
the  indullrious  part  of  the  nation  to 
fo  heavy  and  enormous  a  tax,  wffien 
the  State  Ihould  derive  fo  fmali  a 
fum  from  it  as  37,000  1.  Leaving, 
therefore,  foap,  candles,  beer,  and 
leather  out  of  the  quellion,  the  new 
tax  would,  he  was  convinced,  from 
the  medium  accounts  of  pall  years, 
bring  in  150,000!.  per  annum. 

The  fecund  objeifl  of  taxation  was 
the  Cujloms.  'The  manner  in  which  the 
culloms  were  paid,  formed,  he  re¬ 
marked,  a  fyilem  the  mod  complica¬ 
ted,  and  mod  hard  to  be  under dood, 
of  any,  perhaps,  in  the  wcilJ  of 
finance  ;  and  this  difficulty  ana  this 
complication  arofe  chiefly  from  the 
difeounts  that  are  allow’cd  for  prompjt 
payment ;  the  merchant  feidom  knew 
w'hat  he  was  to  pay,  and  the  collec¬ 
tors  of  the  cudoms  lod  much  time  in 
making  out  the  accounts,  ^nd  made 
an  incredible  number  of  errors,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  out  ports,  in  doing  it. 
Several  plans  had  been  formed  to  re¬ 
move  the  difficulties  ;  to  confuiidate 
the  cudoms  had  been  one  ;  and  a 
book  had  been  written,  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Book  of 
Rates,  in  w'hich  a  tolerable  good  at¬ 
tempt  hrd  been  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  then  this  book  w'as  dill 
liable  to  errors  ;  and  in  making  out 
the  various  accounts  it  had  been  found 
neceflary  to  decompound  wliat  had 
been  compounded  in  the  book.  The 
plan  of  confolidation  w’as  unJnubied- 
ly  very  defircable  ;  and  he  certainly 
intended  to  turn  his  thoughts  that 
way  :  in  the  mean  time,  how'*  ver,  he 
w'ould  propofe,  if  not  to  coijblidate, 
at  lead  to  limplify  the  cudoms  ;  and 
as  full  nine  errors  out  of  ten  in  the 
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out  port  accounts  arofe  from  the  dif- 
counti,  he  propofed  that  they  Ihoiild  , 
be  abolilhed  ;  and  from  tlieir  aboli¬ 
tion  he  would  draw  a  conliderable  I 
revenue  ;  which,  though  it  Ihould  ' 
take  much  money  from  the  merchant,  j 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  free  him 
from  a  vaft  deal  of  trouble  and  in-  | 
convenience.  j 

The  difcounts  were  allowed  by  a^fls  1 
of  Parliament  on  four  or  five  dilFerent  , 
branches  of  the  ciiftorns  ;  there  was  | 
the  firll  fubfidy,  the  fecond  fublidy, 
the  third  fubfidy,  and  the  impolts. 
Thefe  were  as  old,  fome  as  the  reiyjn 
of  Charles  II.  fome  as  that  ot  vVil- 
liam  III.  and  difcounts  were  allowed 
upon  them  all  :  now,  if  thefe  dif¬ 
counts  Ihould  be  abolilhed,  the  com- 
modires  mull  necelfarily  rife  in  their 
prices  to  the  conlumer  ;  tobacco  17 
per  cent.  ;  tea  1 1  ;  and  none  lefs 
than  four  ;  and  confequently  mull 
produce  in  that  ratio  to  the  Exche¬ 
quer.  On  wines  it  would  produce 
upwards  of 4  1.  per  ten;  and  taking 
the  quantity  of  wine  imported  an¬ 
nually  at  15,000  tons,  the  iunis  ari- 
fing  from  the  abolition  of  difeount  on 
that  article,  would  amount  to  up¬ 
wards  of  60j^eoo  1.  a- year.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  tea  Imported  annually  was 
5,120,000  pounds  weight  ;  that  of 
tobacco  8,500^000.  From  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  difeount,  therefore,  upon  all 
theft  commodities,  there  would  ai  ife 
a  certain  revenue,  if  the  confumpLion 
fhouid  not  decreale,  of  167,000!.  a- 
year^ 

There  were  feveral  regulit’ons 
which  he  intended  to  introduce  into 
the  bill  that  Ihould  be  founded  on  the 
refolution  of  the  prefent  Committee, 
which  would  be  found  highly  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  public.  The  India  Com¬ 
pany  were  allowed  difeount  for  what 
was  called  prompt  payment,  but  wdiich 
in  faifl  was  very  far  from  it.  The 
Conapany  had  two  great  falcs,  one 
from  the  id  of  March  to  the  ill  of 
SepctMiiber — the  other  Tom  the  ill  of 
September  to  the  ill  of  March  \  and 


they  were  not  called  upon  for  the 
payment  of  the  duties,  till  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  three  months  after  the  fale  : 
fo  that  in  fail  they  had  three  months 
for  paying  them.  He  therefore  w'ould 
make  a  regulation  that  they  Ihould 
pay  promptly  ;  and  he  was  fare  that 
they  could  not  but  be  fatisfied  wuth  it, 
as  they  allowed  but  three  months  to 
thofe  who  bought  from  them,  to  pay 
their  relpedive  debts  to  the  Company. 
Another  regulation  he  intended  to 
introduce  in  the  bill,  was  to  abolilh 
the  pra<5lice  called  bondlng-t  at  the 
Cullom-houfe.  There  w^ere  three 
modes  of  paying  there  ;  one  by  laying 
down  all  the  money  at  once,  which 
however  w^as  but  very  rarely  done  ; 
'the  fccond,  by  taking  away  the  goods 
and  giving  a  triple  bond,  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  twm  fureties,  for  the  payment 
in  18  months;  and  the  third,  by 
nih-irchou/hig  the  goods,  and  paying  the 
duty,  according  as  the  owner  took 
any  part  of  them  away.  The  iecoiid 
mode  he  intended  to  aboHlh  totally  ; 
bccaufe  it  ex{)ofed  the  revenue  to  con- 
fidsrable  lofles,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  Mr 
Browne,  who,  in  confcqucncr  of  a 
triple  bond,  got  all  his  goods  out  of 
the  Cullom-houfe,  and  having  fold 
them,  he  ran  away  before  the  bond 
was  due,  and  defrauded  the  revenue 
of  no  lefs  a  fum  than  24,000  1.  The 
third  mode  wnis  by  far  the  more  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  revenue ;  for  as  the 
',oods  remained  under  the  key  of  the 
Cullom-houfe  officer  till  paid  for,  fo 
it  w'as  not  poffibie  that  the  revenue 
could  he  defrauded. 

Excliifive  of  the  abolition  of  dif¬ 
eount  on  tea,  w’ines,  and  tobacco^  his 
Lordihip  found  in  the  lalt  article,  a 
fubllaruial  objeft  of  taxation.  He 
Haled  tile  average  quantity  of  it  that 
had  been  imported  annually  ;  and, 
from  the  confumption,  and  i;he  price  it 
bore  fince  the  beginning  of  the  wuir, 
he  had  not  a  doubt  but  it  would  be 
able  to  bear  a  tax  that  would  produce 
H  conliderable  fum.  During  the  w’ar, 
it  h  id  been  up  fo  high  as  three  Ihii- 
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lings  a  pound,  and  the  confiimption 
by  no  means  decreafed.  It  was  now  i 
^  at  twenty  pence  a  pound ;  and  as  it  . 
had  been  able  to  bring  three  (hillings  ; 
a  pound  for  a  certain  period,  it  un-  j 
Joubtedly  would  be  able  to  bear  an  t 
additional  duty  ot  one  penny  three  far- 
ihingi  a  pound;  which,  with  the  abo-  ! 
lition  of  the  difcount,  would  make  the  I 
whole  of  the  new  duty  fomewhat  I 
iliort  of  three  pence  per  pound.  He  1 
had  not  a  doubt,  therefore,  but  to-  j 
bacco  would  prove  a  very  proper  ob-  ! 
jefr  of  taxation.  It  had  been  tried,  | 
and  borne  a  high  price  of  three  Ihil- 
llngs  a  pound  ;  and,  confequcntly,  as 
it  was  now  at  no  more  than  twenty 
pence,  no  rife,  in  confequence  of  die 
duty,  could  ever  make  it  fo  dear  as  it 
had  been  already.  This  new  duty, 
therefore,  of  feven  farthings  a  pound, 
would,  on  8,joo,ooo  pounds  of  to¬ 
bacco,  produce  6i,rool. 

The  next  and  lalt  obje^T  of  taxa¬ 
tion  was  Sugar.  This  was  an  article 
which  WMS  nfcd  indeed  by  a  vaft  mul-  j 
titiide  of  people,  but  (fill  it  was  cer-  | 
tainly  in  its  nature  a  luxury  ;  it  was 
not  like  foap,  beer,  candles,  and  lea¬ 
ther,  without  which  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  fnbfiil ;  and  though  the  nfe 
of  it  was  •reneral,  Hill  it  could  not 
properly  be  ciaiied  with  the  above  ar¬ 
ticles,  among  the  nccefaries  of  lite  ; 
it  was  theretore  a  proper  objed  of 
taxation  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  the  tax 
would  be  borne  equally  by  all  people, 
in  proportion  to  their  confnmpiion. 

It  was  by  no  means  ids  with  that  the 
tax  Ihould  fall  upon  the  fugar-plan- 
ter ;  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it 
would,  the  proof  would  afford  a  very 
good  and  a  very  proper  objedion  to 
;  the  tax  :  It  was  always  the  objed  of 
‘  fjovernment  to  eafe  the  jilanter  as 
much  as  poffible  ;  and  the  lodes  oc- 
tafioned  by  the  hurricane  in  Jamaica 

12nd  Barbadoes,  fliould  render  them 
ftill  more  particularly  the  objed  of 
indulgence  and  attention.  But  he 
convinced  that  the  confumcr,  and 
tJot  the  planter,  would  pay  the  tax 


which  he  meant  to  prepofe  on  fngar.  * 
The  failure  of  confumpiion  in  Great 
Britain  could  not  aifed  the  planters, 
for  they  had  liberty  to  carry  their 
fugars  to  any  part  of  Europe,  fouth 
of  Cape  Fiunetferre  ;  and  were  called 
upon  only  to  give  the  Britifh  market 
the  preference. 

His  Lordlhip  dated  the  quantities 
of  fugar  that  had  been  imported  fince 
the  year  i  747  ;  and  Ihewed,  that  there 
was  a  graduvil  encrcafe,  till  within  the 
lad  three  or  four  years.  The  decreafe 
was  to  he  accounted  for  by  the  lofs 
of  the  ceded  idands,  Grenada,  iSt 
Vincent,  and  Dominica  ;  and  yet  the 
decreafe  was  confiderably  lefs  than 
might  have  been  expeded  from  this 
circumdance.  At  prefent  the  quan¬ 
tity  imported  amounted  to  464,000 
I  hund*'ed  weight ;  but  as  he  wilhed  to 
be  rather  under  than  over,  he  would 
take  the  fugar  imported  at  no  more 
than  r, 400, coo  hmulred  weight.  His 
intention  was  to  lay  an  additional 
I  duty  of  four  iluHings  and  eight  pence 
i  on  every  hundred  weight ;  by  which 
I  means  he  was  pretty  certain  he  fhould 
be  able  to  raife  326,000!.  a-year. 
The  tax  amounted  to  about  one  half¬ 
penny  per  pound  ;  and  though  the  feL 
Icr  Ihould  add  another,  dill  it  could 
not  carry  the  price  of  fugar  higher 
than  it  had  been  once  within  thefc 
four  years ;  very  probably  not  near  fo 
high. 

Another  confideration  was,  that 
Ireland  would  bear  a  part  of  the  tax  ; 
for  by  the  act  which  extended  the 
trade  of  the  Wed  Indies  to  Ireland^ 
it  was  dipulated  as  a  necedary  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  extenfion,  that  Ireland 
Ihould,  in  the  fpace  of  four  months 
after  the  meeting  of  her  Parliament, 
impofc  fuch  an  additional  duty  as 
Ihould  equalize  thofe  duties  which 
might  be  impofed  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  Britifh  Parliament;  fo  the  trade 
of  Ireland  Ihould  be  fo  regulated,  that 
there  would  be  no  danr^-:r  of  beinf*'  ab!a 

ito  underfeli  us  in  foreign  markets  ; 
and  if  die  lliouid  fend  any  fugars  to 
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England,  they  of  courfe  mult  become 
liable  to  the  duty  which  he  was  then 
going  to  irnpofe.  Since  the  extenfion 
of  the  trade  to  Ireland,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fugar  had  been  imported  into 
that  kingdom,  diredlly  from  the 
iflands.  This  indeed  had  happened, 
contrary  to  the  expedation  of  many  ; 
and  he  did  not  pretend  to  fay  that 
this  trade  had  been  carried  on  with 
an  Irifh  capital ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
believed  it  was  with  a  Britilh  one  ; 
but  it  was  immaterial  whether  with 
the  one  or  the  other;  for  if  Ireland 
ihoaiJ  get  rich,  it  muft  necciTarily  turn 
in  the  main  to  the  advantage  of  Great 
Britain.  I'he  profperity  therefore  of 


All  the  different  taxes  being  caft 
up,  made  the  fum  of  704,000!.  a* 
year,  viz. 

Five  per  cent,  additional  7 

on  excife  3  J50>coo 

Abolition  of  difeount  on  7  , 

cuftoms  S  *  ^’°°° 

Additional  duty  of  feven  1 
farthings  a-pound  onC  6r,cop 
tobacco  S 


Additional  duty  of  4  s.  8  d.  )  , 

on  every  Cwt.  of  fugar  3 


Total  704,000 
The  fum  necelTary  to  pay  ) 

the  intercil  of  the  loan>  660,000 
of  twelve  millions  is  S 


Ireland  could  be  no  lofs  to  England. 


It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  Britifh 
merchants  might  import,  as  fall  as 
they  could,  their  fugars  into  IieUnd, 
before  the  equalifing  duties  are  Eid 
on  there  ;  but  If  they  feouid  after¬ 
wards  brinz  them  to  a  Britiih  mar- 
ket,  they  n>ull  necefnirlly  pay  the  new 
duties  here. 

lie  obferved,  that  with  refpe^l  to 
wines,  the  additional  duty  on  them, 
by:  the  abolition  of  the  difeount,  could 
not  by  any  means  affecfl  the  public  at 
large  ;  The  reafon  was  this — when 
Farliament  thought  proper  to  lay  a 
duty  of  a  a  quart  on  wines,  the 
vintners,  very  unjuftly,  impofed  a  tax 
of  ftx^peticc ;  The  five  per  cent,  lafl 
year  on  the  cuiloms  brought  a  fecond 
j>cnny  into  the  Exchequer  ;  and  this 
year’s  additional  penny  will  make  the 
third  :  But  then  thefe  tlirce  pennies 
are  not  taken  from  the  public,  for 
they  pay  them  already,  but  from  the 
vintners,  who  unconfcionably  took 
fix-pfnee^vom  the  confumer,  when  they 
themfclves  were  taxed  but  cne-penny 
by  the  Legifiature  :  It  was  fair,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  State  fhould  lhare  the 
fixpence  with  the  vintner ;  and  the 
tax  could  not  he  unacceptable  to  the 
public,  as  it  was  now  an  old  one, 
which  they  had  voluntarily  paid  to 
the  vintner,  though  not  levied  or  au-  j 
thorifed  by  Farllavnent.  j 


There  w^as  of  courfe  the 

fum  of  -  -  44,000 

over  and  above  the  neceffary  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  intereft  on  the 
loan.  If  the  taxes  fhould  produce  the 
fuins  for  which  he  gave  them,  Jie  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  carry  the  furplus  to 
the  finking  fund.  But  it  fhould  be 
remembered,  that  the  intereft  on  the 
loan  was  accruing  fince  Chriftmas, 
and  that  confequently  there  w*ouId  be 
at  Icaft  one  quarte»'’s  intereft  due  be¬ 
fore  the  new  taxes  could  take  place. 
This  naturally  brought  his  Lordfhip 
to  fpeak  of  the  190,000!.  which  fall 
this  year  from  the  4  per  cents,  into  the 
finking  fund.  He  had  been  aikedon 
a  former  occafion,  w'hether  he  inten¬ 
ded  that  this  fum  fhould  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  a 
part  of  the  intereft  on  the  loan,  and 
thereby  eafing  the  public  from  new  i 
burdens ;  or  whether  it  fhould  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  finking  fund  ?  It  was  his 
intention  to  carry  it  to  the  finking 
fund  ;  bccatife  he  had  got  efficient 
taxes  that  freed  him  from  the  iiecej* 
fity  of  taking  this  fum  from  that  fund; 
but  ftill  he  w’as  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  have  been  a  breach  of  pub¬ 
lic  faith  to  have  diverted  that  fum 
from  the  finking  fund  ;  efpecially  as 
that  fund  had  been  fo  prodiuffive  of 
late,  that  he  had  been  able  this  year 
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to  take  It  at  2, 90©, 000  I.  There  | 
could  be  no  injury,  theretore,  to  the 
creditors  of  the  public,  it  he  had  con¬ 
verted  the  igc,oool.  to  the  purpofe 
of  paying  part  of  the  intereft  on  the 
lite  loan  ;  as  the  prcfent  itate,  of  the 
finking  fund  afforded  an  ample  colla¬ 
teral  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  inte- 
red  on  the  national  debt.  Therefore, 
in  whichever  of  thefe  two  ways  he 
fliould  employ  the  1 90,000  1.  it  was 
not  a  quellion  of  juhice  or  honour, 
but  of  prudence  and  expedience  ;  and 
as  he  intended  to  carry  it  to  the  fink¬ 
ing  fund,  he  therefore  rated  that  fund 
this  year  at  3,090,000 1.  However,  he 
intended  to  avail  himfelf  of  that  fum 
to  pay  the  firfl  quarter’s  intereft  on 
the  loan  ;  and  this  he  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  to  be  any  diverfion  of  that 
fum  from  the  finking  fund  ;  as  that 
fund  being  pledged  as  a  collateral  fe- 
ciirity  for  the  interell  on  the  loan, 
mud  have  made  good  the  interell, 
whether  the  190,000  1.  had  fallen  into 
it  this  year  or  not ;  confequently  em¬ 
ploying  that  fum  for  the  purpofe  of 
the  firfl  quarter’s  intereft,  was  em¬ 
ploying  it,  as  the  whole  fund  itfelf 
was,  for  the  objeift  of  the  fupply  of 
the  current  year. 

His  Lordfhip  concluded  by  expref- 
fing  his  concern  that  he  had  been 
obliged,  through  the  exigencies  of  the 
State,  to  impofe  fo  great  a  burden  as 
thefe  new  taxes  mu  ft  lay  the  people 
under  :  he  hoped,  however,  that  they 
would  anfwer  their  end  ;  and  having 
reduced  his  plan  into  the  form  of  re- 
folutions,  he  moved  one  of  them,  and 
fat  down,  having  been  two  hours  and 
ten  minutes  on  his  legs. 

SIR  CHARLES  BUNBURT con^ 
doled  with 'the  public  on  this  new 
weight  that  was  going  to  be  added  to 
u  burden  which  was  already  grievous 
enough  almoft  to  crulh  them.  He 
did  not  think  with  the  noble  Lord, 
that  better  and  lefs  burdenfome  taxes 
could  not  have  been  found  out.  It 
^>uglu  to  be,  he  faid,  the  objedl  of  a 


financier  to  lay  taxes^  on  luch  things 
or  commodities,  as  could  not  be  raifed 
upon  the  public  higher  in  price  than 
the  tax  Ihoiild  call  for  :  it  was  for 
this  reafon  that  he  liked  the  fervants 
tax  better  than  any  that  had  been 
propofed  by  the  noble  I^ord  ;  becaule 
there  was  no  greedy  merchant  w^ho 
couid  exa(51  more  from  the  perfon  w^ho 
was  to  pay  the  tax  than  the  Legilla- 
turc  had  exprefsly  marked  out ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  money  paid  by  the 
public  went  diredly  into  the  Exche- 
quer ;  it  was  not  fo  with  refpeift  to 
wine,  fugars,  &c.  When  Parliament 
taxed  thofe  articles  to  a  certain  a- 
mount,  ttie  merchant  raifed  double, 
perhaps  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
tax,  and  the  people  paid  it ;  ftill  the 
ftate  was  not  the  richer  ;  becaufe 
much  more  of  the  money  levied  on 
the  public  found  its  way  into  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  pocket  than  into  the  Treafury. 
For  this  reafon,  therefore,  he  wilhed 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  propofed 
any  additional  duty  on  wines  or  fugar; 
becaufe  the  public  would  be  obliged 
to  pay,  not  what  Government  fiiould 
require,  but  w^hat  the  covetoufnefs  or 
rapacity  of  the  trader  Ihould  exaift — 
and  that  his  Lordftiip  had  found 
out  fome  other  objedt  of  taxation,  that 
would  have  fubjedted  the  people  to 
the  payment  of  the  fum  only  which 
was  impofed  by  the  Legillature. 

COLONEL  BARRF^  next  rofe, 
and,  in  a  fpeech  of  near  an  hour  long, 
entered  fully,  not  only  into  the  buli- 
nefs  immediately  before  the  Houfe, 
but  alfo  into  every  thing  that  had 
come  under  their  confideration  for  a 
long  tunc  paft.  He  complimented 
Lord  North  for  his  intention  of  re¬ 
forming  the  cuftoms ;  a  bufinefs  he 
Avas  aftonillied  fhould  have  been  fo 
long  negledled.  He  laid  that  he 
could  not,  nor  would  not,  till  the 
prayers  of  the  petitions  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  counties,  boroughs,  and  cities, 
praying  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances, 
were  heard  and  anfwcred,  vote  a  finglr 
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fliilling  additional  tax.  He  faid,  was 
700,000  1.  to  be  voted  away,  and  no¬ 
body  knew  for  wnat  ?  That  Houle 
was  not  in  polTellion  of  any  accounts, 
what  was  become  of  the  public  money 
already  voted  ;  and  till  tliat  was  the 
cafe,  and  alfo  till  he  knew  from  cer¬ 
tain  documents,  and  not  the  ihfe  dixit 
of  the  noble  Lord,  whe^^her  the  taxes 
he  had  propofed  w'ould  anfwer  the 
purpofes  intended,  he  would  not  give 
his  vote  ;  that  fum  of  money,  he  laid, 
might  at  the  prefent  moment  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  much  better  advantage  ; 
700,000!.  he  wa^uld  take  on  him  to 
fay,  would  raife  and  clothe  30,000 
failors  or  foldiers,  or  maintain  for  one 
year  a  like  number ;  for  he  would 
venture  to  defy  any  man  of  a  military 
profeflion,  or  who  knew  any  thing  of 
the  (ituation  of  this  country,  to  fay  it 
was  in  a  date  of  defence  ;  he  would 
take  It  on  himfelf  to  fay  it  was  not. 
He  alfo  took  notice  of  the  lhame  of 
contra<51ors  for  army  proviftons,  and 
commilfaries,  making  princely  for¬ 
tunes,  faring  fumptuoufly  every  day, 
and  lolling  in  their  carriages,  whillf 
perhaps  the  hardy  veteran,  who  had 
nobly  fought  in  his  King  and  coun¬ 
try's  caufe,  is  half  llarved,  or  with 
dlthculty  procuring  fubfiltence  for  an 
affei^lionatc  wife,  or  a  young  family. 
From  this  the  Colonel  w^andered  to 
France,  where  he  indulged  himfelf 
with  his  favourite  theme  of  praifing 
the  policy  and  good  government  of 
that  country,  and  his  friend  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  Monlieur  Ncckar,  who 
had  wifely  adopted  a  plan  of  oecono- 
my,  though  an  exotic  in  that  foil, 
while  the  Britiih  Adniiniftration  had 
banilhed  it.  From  this  he  animad¬ 
verted  on  the  farce  of  appointing 
Commiilioners  of  Public  Accounts, 
all  of  whom,  he  admitted,  might  be, 
and  he  believed  were,  men  of  the 
ilricleil;  honour,  but  by  no  means  cal¬ 
culated  for  fuch  an  eai{)loyment.  Al- 
mofl  the  only  one  amongil  them  he 
had  any  acquaintance  with  was  Sir 
Guy  Curleton,  a  man  of  exemplary 


bravery  and  ftrid  honour,  and  a  good 
foldier  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  he  for 
the  prefent  a<51:ed  entirely  out  of  his 
fphere,  as  it  ought  to  be  men  of  bufi- 
nefs,  and  not  military  men,  that  are 
appointed  for  the  examination  of  pub¬ 
lic  accounts. 

The  Colonel  took  notice  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  day,  and  faid,  that  he  who 
did  not  fed  pkafed  on  account  of  it, 
could  neither  be  a  good  fubjeift  nor  a 
good  man.  He  rejoiced  at  it,  but 
not  fo  extravagantly  as  fome  perfons 
did,  becaufe  it  depended  upon  the  ufe 
we  made  of  it,  whether  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  real  triumph,  or  .whether  it 
was  one  of  thofe  vidories  we  Ihould 
have  to  pay  for  hereafter.  If  it  re¬ 
tarded  the  peace  talked  of  by  the 
noble  Lord  when  he  propofed  his 
loan,  it  would  be  a  dear  bought  vic¬ 
tory  indeed.  On  that  peace  our  all 
depended,  for  this  country  could  only 
be  ruined  by  a  lhameful  and  ignomi¬ 
nious  peace  ;  he  hoped,  therefore,  that 
no  Minifter  would  dare  agree  to  re- 
lign  any  one  of  our  fortrelfes  or  gar- 
rilbns,  let  it  be  ever  fo  much  the  ob- 
je<5t  of  eager  defire  of  any  of  the 
powers  at  war  with  us.  He  lamen¬ 
ted  the  vi(5Iory  of  the  day,  becaufe  it 
was  a  fevere  blow  upon  an  old  friend. 
It  deeply  wounded  a  powder  with 
w^hom  we  ought  not  to  have  quar¬ 
relled,  and  wdiich,  if  ever  it  was 
dripped  of  that  wreight  it  held  in  the. 
balance  of  Europe,  all  Europe  would 
fulFcr  for  it.  At  the  fame  time  that 
he  faid  this,  he  was  far  from  blaming 
the  Miniftry  for  having  ordered  the 
enterprize ;  having  quarrelled  with 
our  old  friend,  it  was  right  to  ilrike 
the  mod  important  blow  we  could. 

COLONEL  ROBERTS  made  a 
fpeech  which  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Houfe,  and  afforded  fome  enter¬ 
tainment.  He  dtid,  in  aiinofl  every 
debate,  let  the  fubjeed  be  what  it 
would,  the  American  war  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  lioufe  w'as  lod  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  woods,  fwamps,  and 
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morafTcs  of  America,  Minifters  were 
loaded  with  abufe,  and  deemed  the 
authors  of  all  our  misfortunes,  for 
having  occafioned  the  American  war, 
the  war  with  France,  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  laft  of  all,  the  war  with 
Holland.  As  other  gentlemen  had 
given  their  opinion  of  the  American 
war,  he  begged  leave  to  give  his  opi¬ 
nion,  both  of  that  and  of  the  caufe  of 
all  our  misfortunes.  Fie  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  minihers  did  not  bring 
on  the  American  war,  and  equally 
convinced  that  our  prefent  misfor¬ 
tunes  were  not  occalioned  by  mini- 
fters.  He  would  tell  the  Houfe  who 
occafioned  both  ;  they  were  occafion- 
ed  by  two  deferiptions  of  perfons, 
one  of  which  was  dead;  he  alluded 
to  the  Oppofition  in  the  laft  Parlia¬ 
ment.  That  Oppofition,  he  faid, 
which  had  expired  with  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  had,  by  their  art  and  clamour 
within  doors,  and  with  the  afliftancc 
of  a  large  party,  infpired  with  repub¬ 
lican  principles,  without  doors,  been* 
the  authors  of  all  our  misfortunes. — 
They  had  forced  their  country,  ftep 
by  ftep,  Into  all  Its  prefent  difficulties. 
In  the  firft  place,  they  had  fpirited  up 
America  to  be  loud  in  complaints, 
and  having  at  length  involved  us  in 
a  civil  war,  by  their  triumphant  and 
indecent  commendations  of  the  con- 
du<5l  of  the  Americans,  both  within 
and  without  doors,  which,  inftead  of 
rehellioTiy  tliey  termed  a  mile  J^t'uggte 
for  their  liberty^  made  the  Americans 
proceed,  under  the  idea  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  of  England  were 
of  the  fame  opinion  with  themfclves, 
till  they  Ihook  off  their  independency. 
After  that,  they  encouraged  France 
to  take  the  treacherous  ftep  Ihe  had 
taken,  and  then  they  did  the  fame 
with  Spain.  Their  next  ftep  was  to 
endeavour  to  embroil  us  with  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  the  gracioufnefs  of  his  Ma- 
jefty,  his  paternal  regard  for  all  his 
fubjeifts,  added  to  the  wifdom  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  the  moderation  of  mini- 
fters,  interpofed  and  put  a  ft  op  to  the 
VoL.  LI. 


pious  defign.  They  next  attempted 
to  excite  commotions  in  England,  by 
calling  meetings  of  the  people  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties,  and  prevailing  on 
them  to  lend  up  petitions  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  full  of  complaints  of  imaginary 
grievances.  Thefe  petitions  were  cal¬ 
led  the  Petitions  of  the  People  of 
England,  when.  In  faeft,  the  people  of 
England  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  for  they  were  all  fet  on  foot  by 
the  fame  fort  of  people.  They  nexc 
formed  unconftitutional  alTociatlons, 
and  committees  of  correfpondence, 
v.'ith  a  view  to  awe  and  controul  Par¬ 
liament,  for  if  that  was  not  their  pur- 
pofe,  he  did  not  know  what  was. — . 
All  this  had  been  done  by  the  Oppo- 
fiiion  in  the  laft  Parliament,  and  the 
feditious  republicans  without  doors, 
for  the  induftry  and  fuccefs  of  both 
thefe  denominations  of  people,  could 
only  be  equalled  by  their  /kill  to  con¬ 
trive,  and  their  capacity  to  do,  mif- 
chlef. 

The  Colonel  inftanced  the  condud: 
of  the  mob  in  June  laft,  as  a  proof  of 
the  fort  of  government  which  the 
Oppofition  of  the  laft  Parliament 
wilhed  to  fet  up.  Some  of  their  out¬ 
door  friends,  he  faid,  infpired  with 
the  fame  republican  principles  as  ac¬ 
tuated  their  minds,  had  taken  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  diftributive  juftice  in¬ 
to  their  own  hands,  and  the  blelfed 
effeds  were  too  recent  to  bear  much 
comment.  That  Houfe  knew,  that 
if  the  old  government  had  not  em¬ 
ployed  the  army  to  abolifii  the 
government,  the  metropolis  would 
have  been  deftroyed.  The  event 
ought  to  ferve  as  a  warning  to  the 
Houfe,  to  preferve  the  conftitution  in 
its  original  ftate,  and  to  give  way  to 
no  fpeculative  projedions  of  alteration 
under  an  idea  of  a  reform. 

MR  SAIVBRIDGE  faid,  that  the 
lion,  gentleman  who  fpoke  laft  did  not 
underftand  his  own  meaning  when  he 
talked  of  republican  principles.  This 
country  was  a  republic — a  republic 
X  X 
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with  a  chief  n^^giftrate  at  the  head  of 
it;  call  him  king,  emperor,  or  what 
you  would,  he  was  no  more  than  the 
ch  ef  magidrate,  the  executive  branch 
of  government. —  That,  he  faid,  was 
his  idea  of  the  Briiilh  conRitution, — 
the  hell  form  of  government  in  the 
world  ;  and  therefore,  thinking  as  he 
did,  the  hon.  gentleman  might  call 
him  a  republican,  or  what  he  pleafed. 
As  the  hon.  gentleman  had  kept  fo 
clofely  to  the  fubje(R  of  the  day,  he 
would  fay  A  word  or  two  upon  it. — 
After  this  irony,  he  went  into  a  cor.- 
fideration  of  the  loan,  and  charged 
Lord  North  with  having  hlmfelf  made 
an  offer  of  \vorfe  terms  for  the  public 
than  thofe  the  loan  w’as  made  upon. 
He  faid,  it  was  fcarcely  credible,  that 
the  noble  Lord,  who  was  to  borrow 
for  the  public,  fhould  have  offered 
terms,  when  his  duty  was  to  have 
heard  terms,  and  then  to  have  faid 
whether  he  would  have  agreed  to 
them  or  not.  The  noble  Lord,  he 
declared,  had  offered  150I.  5  per 

cents,  and  a  long  annuity  of  i  and  a 
half  per  cent,  which,  at  a  moderate 
computation,  would  have  made  a 
huus  of  7  per  cent  [Lord  North 
Ihook  his  head,  and  faid.  No  /  No  /] 
Mr  Sawbridge  infifted  upon  it,  and 
offered  to  prove  it  at  the  bar,  fior  he 
had  been  told  it  by  a  perfon  prefent 
at  the  offer.  With  regard  to  the 
taxes  then  propofed,  he  faid  he  could 
not  give  his  confent  to  them,  becanfe 
his  conftituents  had  commanded  him 
to  agree  to  no  vote  of  fupply,  till 
their  grievances  were  redreffed.  He 
felt  himfelf  reflrained  by  their  peti¬ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  knowing  his  con- 
Rituents’  wifhes,  he  fhould  comply 
with  them. 

LOr.D  NORTH  faid,  he  felt  him¬ 
felf  fo  much  fatigued,  that  he  wifhed 
gentlemen  would  referve  their  quei- 
tions  till  the  report.  He  rofc  then 
only  to  anfwer  what  the  hon.  Alder- 
m:ui  had  faid,  relative  to  his  having 
made  an  offer  t  f  a  long  annuity  of  i 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and  his  aiifwcr 


was,  he  flatly  and  dire^Iy  denied  the 
fa*5l ;  he  never  iiad  made  any  fuch 
offer  ;  the  offer  he  made  was  a  very 
different  one. 

MR  SHIVBRIDGE  rofe  again, 
but  the  Houle  groaring,  he  faid,  with 
lome  warmth,  that  Ins  veracity  was 
not  at  all  in  qiiellion  ;  for  he  had 
Rated  before,  that  he  w^as  told  fo  ;  and 
even  the  noble  Lord  himfelf  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  did  make  an  offer ; 
and  that  was  fufficientto  warrant  him 
in  faying  that  his  affertion,  “  that  he 
had  made  the  beR  terms  he  could  for 
the  public,’*  was  ill-founded  ;  for  he 
would  have  got  better,  if  he  had  ac¬ 
ted  as  he  ought  to  have  afted. 

MR  BURKE  expreffed  his  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  taxes.  He  complimen¬ 
ted  the  miniRer  for  the  felcdion  he 
had  made,  And  faid,  that  in  his  opi¬ 
nion  the  Houfe  had  nothing  to  do  at 
that  time  with  entering  into  a  confi- 
deration  how  the  ncceffity  of  fuch 
taxes  had  been  produced,  or  how’  they 
might  have  been  avoided  ;  if  the  faiR 
was,  which  could  not  be  controvert¬ 
ed,  that  fuch  a  neceflity  did  a6lually 
cxiR  then,  all  that  was  left  for  their 
confideration  was,  to  determine  upon 
the  bell  mode  of  removing  or  reliev¬ 
ing  it,  W’ithout  any  objection  for  the 
original  caiifc,  or  prior  event,  what¬ 
ever.  Under  this  idea,  therefore, 
Rill,  however,  qualifying  his  confent 
xvith  an  avowed  and  hearty  detcRa- 
tion  of  the  means  by  which  this  ne¬ 
ceflity  was  produced,  he  had  no  ob- 
jc(Rion  for  the  committee  to  go  into 
the  confideration  of  the  taxes,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  W'ould  content  him¬ 
felf  with  faying,  that  he  deemed  thefe 
•axes  better  than  if  the  miniRer  had 
reconrfe  to  the  new  fubje(5l  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  or  if  he  had  doubled  an  inferior 
one,  which  muR  have  been  attended 
with  difficulty,  and  perhaps  have  ter¬ 
minated  in  ultimate  inefficiency. 

MR  GRD,  the  chairman,  at  JaR  put 
the  queRion,  when  the  refolutions 
were  agreed  to  without  a  divifion. 
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LITERARY  A 

fht  TRIAL  of  LORD  GEORGE 
GORDON  fir  HIGH  TREASON, 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  Monday,  February  5.  I78i- 
[!'.  320.] 

M :  OWEN  *j  Examination  continued, 

A  TT  AS  Lord  George  Gordon  in  the 

VV  loblAv  ? 

A  Lord  George  was  not  prefent.  I 
he^rd  A  perfon  in  the  lobby  fay  very  di- 
fti'  Vitiy,  that  if  hi-i  l.ordlliip  would  come 
and  fay  ihat  it  was  utceflary  for  tiirm  to  ! 
go,  tliey  would  ho.  Some  time  after  this,  | 

I  went  up  to  the  eating-room  ;  while  1 
was  fitting  {at  the  table,  I.ord  George 
came  into  the  room  ;  foon  afterwarda 
Iheic  was  fcarcc  any  perfon  left  in  the 
room  be(i  ic8  Lord  George  and  myfeif; 
his  LordHiip  had  thrown  himfclf  into  a 
chair  near  rru*.  and  leemed  tiverccme  with 
heat  and  fatigue;  1  thought  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  fo  favourable,  that  I  could  not  help 
telling  his  Lordlh  p  what  I  had  juft  lirard 
from  thr  lobby.  1  told  him  that  a  perfon 
lhc»e  had  faid,  that  if  his  Lord/liio  would  f 
come  and  Ly  it  was  necellary  for  them 
to  go,  they  w'ould  go;  .and  added,  as  my 
own  opinion,  that  I  believed  it  dcpenderl 
only  on  his  Lordlhip  to  dil'perfe  them  :  I 
bis  Lordlhip  made  ro  reply,  and  foon  af-  ! 
terwardalcft  the  room.  Some  time  after 
this  I  went  dowMi  ftairs,  and  feeing  his  ! 
Lordlhip  gomg  towards  the  little  gallery, 
to  addrefs  the  people,  I  haftened  to  get 
near  him.  Hi.s  L':rdniip,  1  think,  began 
with  advillng  them,  in  general  terms,  to  J 
be  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  fteady.  Hi»  | 
Majcfty,  faid  his  Loidftiip,  is  a  gracious  j 
M  onarcli ;  and  when  he  hears  the  people  I 
ten  miles  round  arc  collecting  (I  think  ten  j 
miles  round  was  the  expreffion  of  his  j 
LordOiip),  there  was  no  doubt  he  would  j 
fend  his  minifter?  private  orders  to  repeal 
the  bill.  His  Lcndftiip  then  mentioned 
the  attempt  that  was  made  to  introduce 
the  bill  into  Scotland.  The  Scots,  fays 
his  Lordlhip,  had  no  redrcL  until  they 
pulled  down  the  mafs-houfes;  Lord 
Weymouth  then  fent  them  official  aflu- 
rances  that  the  a<ft  Ihould  not  be  extend¬ 
ed  unto  them ;  and  why,  faid  his  Lord¬ 
lhip,  Ihould  they  be  better  oft' than  you  ? 
Here  I  muft  obferve  to  you  a  doubt  upon 
my  mind,  whether  bis  Lordlhip  faid  the 
Scots  had  no  redrefs  until  they  pulled 
down  the  mafi-  houfes,  or  whether  he  faid, 
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when  the  Scots  pulled  down  the  mafs- 
houfes  they  had  red  refs. 

Court,  it  is  much  the  fame  thing;  it 
makes  no  diffeience. 

Mr  B'j^aien,  His  Lordlhip  advifed  them 
to  be  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  told  them 
to  beware  of  tvil  minded  perfons,  who 
would  mix  amongft  them  to  excite  them 
to  mifehief;  the  blame  of  which,  I  think 
his  Lordf^^.ip  added,  would  be  imputed  to 
them.  It  was  ther,  I  think,  a  perfon  in 
the  lobby  alked  his  Lordlhip  if  it  was  nc- 
ceffary  for  them  to  retire. 

Jury.  Had  this  perfon  a  blue  cockade 
in  his  hat  ? 

A  1  did  not  fee  the  perfon,  I  only 
heard  his  voice.  1  will  tell  you,  fays  hU 
Lordfliip,  liow  it  is ;  the  qucltidu  was 
put  (I  think  his  Lordlhip  faid  he  moved 
the  qiiellion),  tint  your  petition  ftiall  Be 
taken  into  conlideration  this  night.  Now', 
fays  he,  it  was  clearly  againft  you,  there 
can  be  no  donbt ;  but  I  infilled  upon  di¬ 
viding  the  Houfc ;  no  divilion  can  lake 
place  while  you  are  there,  but  to  go  or 
not  1  leave  to  yourfelves.  As  foon  a^  hia, 
Lordlhip  had  finifhed,  he  allied  me  if  I 
would  fpeak  to  the  people  ;  I  Aid,  by  no 
means,  that  his  *I..oidlliip  was  the  only 
perfon  that  could  fpeak  to  them  with  any 
good  efl’cift.  His  Lordftiip  then  took  holi 
of  my  gown,  and  prefenring  me  to  the 
people,  called  t  ut :  This  is  the  Clergj'- 
“  man  of  ihr  Houfc  of  Commons,  I  detlre 

you  will  alk  him  what  his  opinion  of 
“the  Popifti  Bill  is;’*  and  immediately 
urging  me  to  give  it,  I  replied  to  his  Lord¬ 
ftiip  with  confulerable  warmth,  that  the 
only  opinion  I  ftiould  give  was,  that  all 
the  confequences  which  might  arife  tliat 
night  would  entirely  be  owing  to  his 
Lordftiip.  Several  gentlemen  that  were 
about  U8  repeated  my  words ;  his  Lord¬ 
ftiip  made  no  reply,  and  went  into  the 
Hoijfe. 

0^  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  obfer- 
vihg  what  number  of  people  were  in  the 
lobby,  and  about  the  Houle,  at  the  time 
of  this  cotiverralion  ? 

A  The  Lobby  was  full. 

CL  DiJ  you  obferve  any  of  th^  fe  per- 
fons  to  whom  his  Lordlhip  addrefled  him- 
felf  ?  had  they  cockades  ? 

Al  I  cnaiiot  fay  abfolutely  that  I  did  ;1 
faw  hU  Lordftiip  with  a  blue  cockade. 

0^  Did  you  hear  any  general  cry  made 
ufe  of  by  the  people  in  the  lobby? 

A  They  often  called  for  Lord  George; 
as  I  followed  the  Speaker  in,  ihty  called 
out,  repeal !  repeal !  repeal,! 
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Had  you,  from  the  condU(fl  of  the 
perfo'K^  in  the  lobby,  any  apprehenfions 
of  the  Houfe  being;  forced  into  ? 

-A^r  Kennyrjn,  I  objedl  to  the  queftion, 

Mr  Howarth,  Then  was  there  any 
condu(ft  iii  ihe  people  of  the  lobby,  tend¬ 
ing  »o  attack  the  Houfe  ? 

Mr  Kentjyon*  You  (bould  aflt,  what 
did  rhev  do  ? 

Mr  Howartb.  I  would  wi(h  to  know 
what  the  conduct  of  the  people  in  the 
lobbv  was  ? 

A  They  were  exceedingly  clamorous. 

Q,  You  don’t  recolledl  any  particular 
a(5t  ’hey  did  ?  No,  I  do  not. 

You  don’t  recollect  any  particular 
adf  of  violence  upon  any  perfon  ? 

A  No,  I  do  not,  except  tumults. 

Court  Was  there  any  particular  cry 
or  -ords?  A  I  do  not  recolletfl. 

Could  the  members  pals  or  repafs 
whi^e  the  multitude  was  in  the  lobby  I 

A  I  fiw  feveral  members  come  in 
with  blue  cockades  in  their  hats,  who 
feemed  as  if  they  hardly  could  break 
through  the  mob. 


Crofi  Examination  by  Mr  Kennyon. 

You  faw  feveral  members  wit^ 
blur  cockades  in  their  hats  ?  A  I  did. 

(L  B  e  fo  good  as  to  mention  them  ? 

A  I  do  not  know  any  member  that 
had,  but  I  faw  the  gentlemen  come  into 
the  Hou'ie  of  Commons  and  take  their 
feats,  therefore  1  prefumc  they  were 
members. 

Several  ? 

A  I  believe  there  were  two;  one  I 
faw  take  it  off,  as  foot)  as  he  got  into  the 
Houfe,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

(3  Do  you  rccolle(5l  who  that  member 
wasT  A  No,  I  do  not. 

Was  this  converfation  in  the  lobby 
or  the  gallery  ?  A  It  was  in  the  gallery. 

Now,  during  that  time,  there  was 
a  great  tumult  and  noife,  you  fay? 

A  Not  during  the  lime  Lord  George 
was  fpcaking. 

0^  During  the  lime  you  had  the  pri¬ 
vate  convofation  with  him? 


A  That  was  not  in  the  gallery. 

Where  was  that? 

A  In  the  Cofiet’-room. 

Wasir-inthe  eating-room? 

A  Tiic  kitchen,  I  believe  it  is  called. 
C)  But  the  other  converfation  was, 
youT'.y,  in  the  gallery,  when  he  fpokc  to 
the  people  ?  A  In  the  gallerv. 

•iL.  Were  there  many  people,  or  was 
you  alcuc^with  him  ?  A  A  great  many. 


Did  you  fee  Mr  Anftruther  there  ? 

A  I  don’t  remember. 

I  prefumc  you  were  under  fome 
agitation  of  mind  at  the  time  ? 

A  I  was  under  none  till  Lord  George 
fpokc  to  me  ;  till  his  Lordfhip  applied  to 
me  to  give  my  opinion. 

You  was  under  no  apprehenfions  ? 

A  None  in  particular. 

0^  You  have  your  full  rccolletftion 
about  you,  and  undertake  to  fpeak  to 
the  very  words  ?  A  I  Ih’nk  I  can. 

0^  You  have  not  reduced  this  into 
writing,  have  you,  Sir  ? 

A  I  v>ut  it  down  in  writing  at  home. 

The  day  after  ? 

A  The  day  after.  Some  account  had 
been  in  the  papers  of  what  happened 
there,  and  I  was  mentioned,  as  it  feemed 
to  me.  1  was  not  attending  the  Speaker, 
and  I  thought  it  neceHary  to  w'riic  to  the 
Speaker,  to  give  him  an  account  of  it, 
w’hich  1  did. 

When  Lord  George  Gordon  told 
you  to  fpeak  to  the  people  in  the  lobby, 
did  that  put  you  in  a  flurry  of  fpirils  ? 

A  In  a  degree  it  did. 

Very  confiderable  ?  A  Yes. 

Mr  Ho^tuartb.  How’  long  did  you  flay 
in  the  Houfe  ?  How  did  you  gel  away  at 
laft? 

A  I  came  away  with  Mr  Wake  in  his 
carriage. 

At  w'hat  time  ? 

A  1  Itaid  till  the  Houfe  was  broke  up, 
and  the  pafl'age  w’as  then  quite  clear. 

Do  you  know  how  it  bad  been 
cleared  ?  A  1  do  not. 

Did  you  fee  any  foldicrs  there 
whrn  you  came  away  ?  A  1  faw  fome. 

Mr  Kenyon.  Not  in  the  lobby,  I  be¬ 
lieve  ?  A  Not  in  the  lobby. 

Mr  Houiarth,  Where  then  ? 

A  In  fome  of  the  aversucs. 

Q  Did  you  go  away  as  foon  as  you 
was  able  ? 

A  I  wifhed  to  have  gone  away  much 
earlier  ;  1  went  away  after  the  Houfe 
broke  up. 

0,  What  prevented  you  going  away 
carher  ? 

A  i  wlflied  to  get  away  much  earlier: 
I  had  an  engagement  of  duty  that  evening, 
and  went  to  the  door*  keeper  of  the  back 
ftair-cafe  ;  he  told  me,  if  I  went  ont  he 
could  not  admit  me  rgain,  therefore  I 
was  obliged  to  ftay. 

\Vhy  was  you  obliged  to  ftay  • 

A  Becaufe  I  was  afraid  to  go  out.  Sir. 
I  believe  there  h  cnc  circumftance  I  for- 
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got  to  mention  what  pafTed  in  the  Houfe. 
As  Lord  George  was  haltcning  to  the 
(joor,  I  faw  Lord  North,  who  was  fitting 
near  the  bar-box,  fpeak  to  him  ;  and,  as 
1  judged  from  Lord  Nortli^G  manner, 
wat  perfuadiog  Lord  George  Gordon  ; 
and' the  confequcnce  was,  Lord  George 
vrent  to  his  feat. 

Mr  Erjkine.  What  fignifics  what  you 
judge  it. 

Mr  Kenyon*  You  judged  from  Lord 
North's  motion,  not  from  any  queftion 
that  he  afked  him  ? — it  is  not  pertinent 
to  the  queftion. 

A  I  beg  your  pardon,  it' was  no  im¬ 
pertinence  ;  1  thought  it  was  required  of 
J  me. 

John  Cator,  ^fq;  /worn, 

\  Examined  by  Mr  Dunning. 

You  on  the  ad  of  June  laft  was  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  had  you  any  oc* 
cafion  to  obferve  any  thing  that  pafled  in 
the  lobby  of  that  Houfe  ?  A  Yes. 

Q  Be  fo  good  as  to  tell  my  Lord  and 
the  jury  what  you  faw  or  heard  ? 

A  As  I  had  the  honour  of  being  in 
parliament  in  the  laft  parliament,  I  fliall 
be  obliged  to  the  Court  for  one  moment’s 
indulgence  to  explain  my  fituation,  out 
of  rcfpedl:  to  the  noble  prifoner.  As  I 
have  fat  in  the  Houfe,  having  publicly  re¬ 
lated  all  that  I  have  now  to  relate  in  ano¬ 
ther  place,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  nc- 
ble  prifoner,  immediately  after  it  had 
happened,  and  when  I  could  have  no 
view  of  this  trial,  which  is,  I  fuppofe,  the 
reafon  why  I  have  been  applied  to  by 
tliofe  whole  duty  it  is  to  carry  on  this 
-  profecution:  I  hope  the  Court,  and  the 
j  noble  prifoner,  will  fee  that  I  am  here 
I  without  being  officious,  and  free  from 
malice  or  ill  will  ;  but  having  faid  this,  1 
I  miift  take  the  hberly  of  faying,  I  muft 
think  it  my  duty  to  attend  the  Court  ; 
I  and  I  ought  not  to  ffirink  from  that  tef- 
timony  which  will  be  required  of  me. 

Court.  There  is  no  occafion  for  that 
apology. 

Witnefs.  On  Friday  the  id  of  June,  as 
1  was  palling  from  one  of  the  committee- 
rooms,  while  the  lobby  was  filled  with  a 
multitude  of  ftrailgers,  and  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  was  under  a  queftion  which 
they  could  not  decide,  as  the  ferjeants 
I  and  officers  of  the  Houfe  could  not  clear 
the  mob, — as  I  was  going  through  the 
I  Pillage  at  the  top  of  the  ftair-cafe,  where 
there  is  a  rail  that  looks  into  the  lobby,  I 
heard  and  faw  a  perfon  ia  the  lobby  ;  he 


called  aloud,  Lord  George  Gordon  !  two 
or  three  times.  I  turned  round,  and  I 
faw  the  noble  prifoner  near,  who,  upon 
hearing  himfelf  called,  came  to  the  rail 
and  looked  over.  I  did  the  fame  clofe  to 
him.  The  fame  perfon  faid,  My  Lord, 
we  are  ordered  to  clear  the  lobby.  If 
your  Lordlhip  wifhes  we  Ihould  clear  it, 
we  will  do  it  direcftly,  and  without  any 
trouble.  The  noble  prifoner  replied  — * 

^ury^  This  was  not  an  officer  of  the 
Houfe  that  faid  this  ? 

A.  1  don’t  know  who  It  was. 

Court.  Was  it  one  of  the  people  that 
faid,  we  are  ordered  to  clear  the  Lobby  ; 
for  that  is  the  word  the  door-keeper  calls 
out? 

A  Some  ftranger  alked  that  queftion. 
The  noble  prifoner  replied,  I  will  tell  you 
how  the  cafe  (lands.  I  have  moved  to 
have  your  petition  taken  now  into  confi* 
deration.  There  is  Alderman  Bull,  and 
two  or  three  more  are  for  it, — the  reft 
are  againft  it;  therefore,  if  you  wilh  your 
petition  to  be  taken  into  conlideration, 
you  may  ftay  or  do  as  you  pleafe.  All 
in  the  Lobby  were  filent  and  attentive. 
As  foon  as  the  noble  prifoner  had  faid 
what  I  laft  related,  they  pulled  off  their 
hats,  and  they  cried.  Now  !  Now  !  Now ! 

C^jitrt  You  don’t  recoiled  any  thing 
elfe,  do  you  ? 

A  I  don’t  recoiled  any  thing  elfe. 

Mr  Dunning.  Do  you  recoiled  any 
thing  elfe  faid  to  Lord  George,  or  by 
him  ? 

A  Yes,  I  recoiled  one  thing.  I  for¬ 
got  it  before.  There  was  a  kind  of  fault ; 
and  the  noble  Lord  went  over  again  and 
faid.  Would  not  you  wilh  to  be  in  the 
fame  ftate  that  they  Are  in  Scotland? 
They  anfwercd,  Yes,  yes;  and  he  faid, 
Well,  well. 

[No  crofs  examination.^ 

Joseph  Pearson, /u;or.7. 

Examined  by  Mr  Norton. 

You  arc  the  door  keeper  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  ?  A  Yes. 

Was  you  at  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Friday  the  fecond  of  June  lalt  ? 

A  Yes,  Sir. 

What  time  was  you  there? 

A  It  was  between  one  and  two. 

Inform  the  Court  what  you  obfer- 
ved  in  the  lobby  at  that  time. 

A  A  great  croud  of  people. 

Were  they  diftinguilhed  by  any 
I  marts  i.a  their  hats? 


A  Moft  of  them,  if  not  all,  had  blue 
cockaihrfc  in  their  hats. 

Was  there  any  general  cry  ufed  by 
the  perfoub  in  the  lobby  : 

A  No  Popery  1  No  Popery  !  A  Re¬ 
peal !  A  Repeal! 

Q  How  long  did  the  meb  continue  in 
the  lobby  ? 

A  Till  near  nine  o'clock  at  night.  I 
am  not  particularly  certain  or  exadt  to 
the  time,  but  pretty  near  nine  o'clock. 

What  was  their  behaviour  during 
the  time  you  was  in  the  lobby  ? 

A  Calling  out,  A  Repeal !  A  Repeal ! 
No  Popery  I  and  things  of  that  kind  ;  and 
were  hindering  the  members  from  coming 
in. 

0^  Did  you  obferve  any  thing  done  by 
any  of  them?  A  Nc. 

you  obferve  the  noble  prifo- 
ner  at  the  bar,  Lord  George  Gordon,  at 
the  door  ? 

A  Yes;  he  came  to  the  door,  I  am 
not  certain  how  many  times,  two  or 
three  times,  and  told  them  he  (hould 
come  oat,  and  let  them  know  what  was 
going  on  inthcHjufe;  that  they  had  a 
good  caufe,  and  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Did  you  cblerve  anv  thing  elfc  laid 
by  Lord  George  Gordon? 

A  He  came  ou:  t  nee,  and  faid,  Sir 
Michael  le  Fleming  had  fpoke  in  their 
behalf;  and  that,  he  had  fpoke  like  an 
angel.  As  the  gentlemen  crouded  very 
much  upon  me,  1  faid,  for  Cod's  fake. 
Gentlemen,  keep  from  the  door;  and  my 
L  rd  took  his  hand  in  this  manner, — 
[^Puttirig  bis  band  out  from  hiin~\y  “  Pray, 
Gentlemen,  make  what  room  you  can 
for  the  rnembers  to  pafp,  and  benave  de¬ 
cent,  your  caufe  is  good,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

How  was  the  paffage  to  the  Houfc 
crouded,  or  otherwife  ? 

A  Very  much  crouded  in  the  lobby. 

How  were  they  got  out  of  the  lob¬ 
by;  you  faid  they  continued  in  it  till  near 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? 

A  I  believe  t^ey  were  got  out  by  the 
foldiers. 

Mr  Kennyotu  We  don’t  want  to  know 
about  that. 

Fear/on*  Wcgotthcm  out  about  nine,  or 
between  nine  and  teu.  In  rny  confufion 
I  did  cot  know  really  at  what  time  it  was. 

Mr  Godfrey  Harwell  was  called 
into  the  court ;  but  the  counfcl  for  the 
Crown  faid,  as  be  w’as  called  to  the  fame 
point  as  Mr  Pearfon  was,  they  fliould  not 
ro  into  an  examination. 


Thomas  Baker,  f<w9rn» 
Examined  by  Mr  Attorn  EY-Gekeral. 

You  are  lower  door-keeper  of  the 
Houfc  of  Commons?  A  Yes,  Sir. 

Were  you  there  on  the  ad  of  June 

lall  ? 

A  I  was  there  about  twelve  o'clock,  Sir. 

When  did  the  people  come  ? 

A  There  was  a  great  many  people 
there,  in  the  paflage,  at  that  time. 

At  twelve,  when  you  got  there; 
pray,  What  was  their  behaviour,  or  cry, 
if  they  had  any  ? 

A  They  were  all,  at  that  time,  very 
quiet,  at  firft. 

Wli'it  happened  afterwards?  What 
was  iht  ir  cry  ? 

A  Afterwards  the  paflage  was  very 
much  crouded,  I  wanted  them  to  make 
room  for  the  members  to  go  out,  for  to 
divide  in  the  lobby  ;  when  1  made  room 
for  them  they  knew  they  were  members; 
then  they  called  out,  No  Popery! 

How  long  did  they  continue  in  this 

way  ? 

A  Till  night,  till  eight  or  nine  at  night. 

How  were  they  got  out  ? 

A  I  really  can't  tell  how  they  were 
got  out  of  the  lobby. 

Q  Did  you  remember  any  troop  ut 
guards  coming  ? 

A  There  w^ere  fome  guards  carnt. 

Before  the  lobby  was  cleared? 

A  Yes,  Sir,  they  were. 

Were  you  there  on  the  Tuefday 
following?  A  Ycfe. 

Q^What  happened  upon  the  Tudday? 

A  Notlung  materia!  upon  iljc  Tuef- 
day;  the  croud  were  all  kept  out  upon 
the  Tuefday. 

Q_How  were  the  croud  kept  out  upon 
the  Tuefday? 

A  I  really  don't  know;  I  was  not  in 
the  ftreet ;  I  imagine  by  the  conftabic. 

Did  you  fee  them  in  the  H^uie  ? 

A  No,  Sir. 

Q,  You  did  not  fee  them  in  the  ilreet? 

A  No,  Sir. 

You  did  not  fee  them  in  the  ftreet? 

A  No,  Sir|  I  did  not. 

Sampson  Wright,  Efq;  fwern. 
Examined  by  Mr  Attorney  General. 

You  are  a  Jufticc  of  Peace  of  this 
county,  I  believe  ?  A  Yes. 

Pray,  Sir,  were  you  called  upon 
the  id  of  June  laft,  to  the  H»>ufe  ot  Com¬ 
mons  and  the  Houfc  of  Lords  ?  A  Yes. 

Relate  to  the  Court  the  occafion  of 
ypuf  coming  there,  what  you  obferved, 
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and  the  directions  you  received,  when  you 
executed  them  ? 

A  I  firft  came  down  at  two,  or  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three;  1  obferved  then  a 
vaft  iiumber  of  people,  but  feeing  then  no 
kind  of  diftuibancc  whatever,  I  went 
back  to  dinner.  1  then  returned  ;  I 
came  back  to  Guildhall,  Weftminlter, 
about  four  o’clock,  or  Tome  little  time 
palt;  I  cannot  fpeak  exactly  to  the  time. 
As  foon  as  I  had  entered  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  the  m.eflenger  from  the  Houfc  told 
me  I  was  wanted  there;  I  w'eiit  with  him 
to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  where  1  received 
direCtionfl  to  clear  the  avenues  of  the 
Houfe.  The  melTenger  who  came  from 
the  Lords  having  told  me,  that  their 
Lordlldps  were  much  interrupted  in  co¬ 
ming  to  and  going  from  the  Houfe,  I  de- 
fired  the  conrt-!;ecper  of  Guildhall,  be¬ 
fore  I  left  it,  to  collect  what  conltablts 
happened  to  come  there,  to  be  ready, 
upon  my  reiirn,  to  aiTiit  me,  if  wanted. 

Court,  Q  Who  did  you  defiic  to  do 
that  I 

A  The  court-keeper ;  his  name  is 
Smith,  my  Lord.  When  I  returned  to 
the  Hall,  having  received  the  dtrcClions 
which  1  mentioned,  I  found  the  windows 
of  the  Hall  much  broke. 

Mr  Attorney  General.  The  Guild¬ 
hall  ?  A  The  Guildhall.  When  I  en¬ 
tered  the  Houfe,  1  found  many  people 
running  about  tnc  Houfe,  as  if  feeking 
for  fomebody. 

0_  What  Houfe  ?  A  The  Guildhall. 

(sL,  You  faw  people  running  about  the 
Houfe  ?  A  r  inquired  the  occafion  of  it, 
and  they  told  me  they  were  feeking  tor 
fome  body. 

Mr  Attorney  General,  Yon  only 
know  that  upon  which  you  arc  informed? 

A  Yes. 

Tell  us  the  condition  you  found 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  ir,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  about  it  ? 

A  Prodigious  crowds  of  people. 

Can  you  guefs  at  the  number? 

A  No,  I  cannot  pretend  to  guefs  at 
the  number.  I  think  it  only  the  greatett 
crow’d  of  pe^pW  I  ever  faw  in  my  life,  ex¬ 
cept  one  occafion,  and  that  was  the  co¬ 
ronation. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  ? 

A  I  returned  to  the  Houfe  of  Lordf,  ; 
and  could  do  nothing  tor  want  of  affii-  j 
lance.  I 

What  did  you  do  to  get  the  Houfe  | 
clear  of  thefr  people  ?  J 

A  1  went  to  the  florfe  Guard?;  i  j 
Iherc  was  directed  to  go  to  St  Jam.cs’?, 
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and  get  fome  of  the  military  to  afTift  in 
clearing  the  avenues ;  they  there  dire<5ted 
me  to  go  to  the  Savoy.  Same  time  af* 
terwards,  a  number  of  military  came  to 
the  Horfe  Guards,  where  I  delired  them 
to  attend,  and  I  went  down  again  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords :  That  the  Lords  were 
that  moment  broke  up;  1  then  went  up 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  cleared 
the  avenues  to  that  Houle  and  the  Lords. 

Court-  With  the  Guards? 

A  With  the  Guards ;  it  took  a  con- 
fidcrablc  time, 

0^  By  that  meana  it  was  free  ? 

A  By  that  means  there  was  a  free 
place. 

What  time  of  night  might  it  be? 

A  I  really  can’t  fpe  -  k  with  certainty, 
I  think  it  mult  be  pad  eight  o’clock. 

Were  you  there  upon  the  Tuefday  ? 

A  I  was  up  at  Charing  Crofs  upon 
the  Tuefday. 

Did  you  fee  the  mob  go  down  with 
any  marks  about  them  upon  the  Tuelday? 

A  I  faw'  the  mob  go  up  ;  I  was  fta- 
tioned  at  Charing  Crofs  ;  I  (aw  a  vaft 
number  of  people  go  up  with  colours 
flying  upon  the  Tuefday. 

Had  they  any  thing  in  their  hats 
upon  the  Tuefday  ? 

A  They  had  blue  cockades. 

Crofs  Examination  hy  Mr  Kenny  on. 

What  vvas  upon  the  flags  ? 

A  1  faw  the  flag,  but  could  not  dif- 
tinguifh  what  was  upon  it. 

^  ]  believe  they  w'ere  not  regular  co¬ 
lon  fa,  but  rags  ? 

A  Upon  my  word  I  cannot  tell,  they 
had  in  their  hands  dreamers,  or  loine- 
thing  of  that  fort,  I  could  not  difiinguilb 
what. 

Sampson  Rains  forth  fworn. 
Examined  by  Mr  Bearcroft. 

Was  you  in  New  Palace  Yard  on 
tiJC  2d  of  June  iaft  ? 

A  Ye?,  Sir,  I  w.qs  at  the  King’s  Arm? 
Tavern  in  New  Palace  Yard,  I  was  up 
there  at  Iv^eivc  o’clotk,  1  faw  the  whole 
proceiiion  go  by. 

0^  Give  an  account  what  you  f^w 
there  ;  what  lime  of  the  diy  was  you 
the^c?  A  Twelve  o'clock. 

N'ov. ,  give  an  accc.uut  i-f  what  you 
oblervcd  ?  A  i  think  about  one  there 
was  a  pjrty  came  over  \\’ed minder 
Bridge,  vvi^h  bine  cockades  in  iheir  hat{>. 

^4  W];ai  luiinber  might  theie  be  ? 

A  A  couple  of  hundreds. 

O  Give  an  account  of  whr.t  vou  faw  ? 
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A  They  that  came  acrofs  the  Bridge 
had  blue  cockades  in  their  hat?,  marched 
diredtly  down  George  Street,  and  wen 
into  the  park;  I  was  at  a  two  pair  of  ftaos 
window,  in  Bridge-ttreet,  and  faw  them 

Q  Did  they  fay  any  thing  ? 

A  No,  Sir,  they  were  very  peaceabK 
then;  1  think  about  two  o’clock  tiu 
whole  cavalcade  came  with  flags,  I  don’ 
know  whether  there  was  not  bag 
with  them.  They  went  very  orderly  ;  I 
had  a  gentleman  with  me;  and  laid, 

Now  we  will  go  to  the  lobby,  and  h  v 
what  is  done  there.” 

Were  they  joined  by  others? 

A  1  fancy  the  other  party  joined  them 

Q_  Which  way  did  the  other  party 
come  ?  A  The  Charing  Crefs  way. 

Which  way  did  they  march  to  ? 

A  To  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

They  had  colours  flying  and  bag¬ 
pipes  playing,  I  thii\k  • 

A  I  think  there  w’aa  ? 

Q  Did  you  cbferve  any  ribbands  in 
'the  hall?  A  A  great  many,  almofl 
every  one  that  walked  in  the  procclfion 
had  ribbands. 

Q,  What  colour  ?  A  Blue  ribbands. 

Q^Did  yc  u  go  then  to  the  Lobby  ? 

A  I  did,  I  went  with  a  friend. 

Q  Anfwcr  what  did  you  fee  there  ? 

A  1  law  Lord  George  Gordon  ;  the 
door  of  the  Uoufe  was  open,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Houle  was  not  there  in  the  chair, 
-Lord  George  (landing  wiih*a  cockade  in 
his  hat  in  the  door^way. 

V/hat  fort  of  people  got  into  the 
lobby  ?  A  They  were  of  the  loweft  fort; 
fomc  were  a  decent  fet  of  people,  but 
iijofl  of  the  lower  dais. 

Were  they  of  the  fame  kind  of 
people  with  thofe  that  pafled  before? . 

A  1  believe  they  were. 

Q^How  long  did  vou  Itay  in  the  lobby  ? 

A  Net  above  ten  minutes.  There 
was  a  gentleman,  Col.  M*les,Loi  d  George, 
and  nj)  felt,  was  harrangmng  them  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  mennbers;  but  they  cried, 
“  Repeal  the  Bill,  Repeal  the  Bill,  the 
Bill !”  but  they  did  not  hear  Lord  George. 

Was  there  any  otner'cry  ? 

A  No. 

You  fay  you  went  away  then  ? 

'  A  I  went  away. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  clfe? 

A  I  was  at  the  Ambaflador’s  chapel. 
I  was  fpending  the  evening  with  fome 
ftiends. 

Q  What  time  was  it  ? 


A  About  eleven  oMock,  or  a  ‘  little 
after. 

0,  What  arabaflador’s  chapel  ? 

A  The  Sardinian  ambaflador. 

0^  Give  an  account  of  what  you  faw 
•  here  ? 

A  About  eleven  o’clock,  or  a  little  af- 
’cr,  when  we  were  fpending  the  evening, 
the  mob  was  burning  down  the  Sardinian 
ambafl'ador’s  chapel  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields. 

Did  you  go  there  ?  A  I  went. 

I  want  you  to  give  an  account  of 
what  you  faw  yourfelf,  and  what  you 
Uid  ? 

A  I  faid  to  the  company  prefent,— 
Gentlemen,  this  is  a  flume  to  have  an 
ambr.flador’s  chapel  pulled  down.  When 
1  was  high  conflable,  with  two  or  three 
cnore,  I  could  put  two  or  three  huudred 
to  flight.  I  went  and  made  my  way  in¬ 
to  the  chapel,  not  then  on  fire.  They 
had  thrown  down  the  organ  and  the  altar, 
I  believe.  They  were  throwing  the  ii»fidc 
of  the  chapel  out ;  and  the  other  people 
threw  it  into  the  fire ;  and  what  aftc- 
niflied  me  was,  there  was  not  above  five 
or  fix  people  io  the  chapel. 

Mr  Kennyon,  I  mull  fubmit  to  your 
Lordihip  whether  this  is  evidence  to  af- 
fedl  Lord  George  Gordon,  who  is  no¬ 
ways  conncdled  with  it? 

Court.  No  doubt;  it  is  evidence  what 
thefe  people  did.  What  they  are  to  (hew 
is  this : — They  arc  to  fhew  tbefe  people 
were  aflembled  illegally,  and  committing 
a<fts  of  violence,  with  an  intent  to  force  a 
repeal ;  and  you  have  not  examined  to 
the  proceflion  coming,  and  the  obflruc- 
tion  given  to  the  members.  The  witnefs 
hath  faid  (but  you  ftopt  (hort  in  examin¬ 
ing  him)  he  faw  one  of  the  Lords  very  ill 
treated. 

IVttnefs.  When  I  quitted  the  lobby,  I 
went  to  fee  what  was  doing  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords.  Lord  Mansfield  came  in  his 
carriage,  and  feveral  of  the  biftiopn.  They 
wefc  all  of  them  infulted.  I  faid  to. my 
friend, — there  will  be  an  open  infiirrec- 
tion  before  this  is  done,  in  my  optnioB. 

I  was  ordered  back  to  the  lobby.  I  was 
in  the  lobby  about  three.  The  Speaker 
was  in  the  chair  ;  my  Lord  flood  in  tl)C 
front;  he  faid  nothing  that  !  heard; 
Colonel  Miles  did.  I  went  from  the  lob¬ 
by  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  to  fee  what 
was  doing  in  Old  Palace  Yard. 

[To  he  ennttnveJ.^ 

[^Notej  to  CorreJ^ondents  deferred.^ 


